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The Nibelungen 
Route 




German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for Instance, where 

events In the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 

heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 

little basis In reality, but these 

woods about 30miles south of 

Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
In days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 

people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 

there, going hunting in the 

Odenwald. 

With a little Imagination you 

can feel yourself taken back 
Into the past and Its tales and 

exploits. Drive from Werthelm 
on the Main via MHtenberg and 
Amorbach to Miohelstadt, with 

Its 15th century half-timbered 

Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
a , ft ® r Renshelm and take a look 
at the ,1.1th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica In Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 

Nibelungen Route be your 
guide, • 



1 The Hagen Monument In 

Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Miohelstadt 

5 Werthelm 
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issiles: Washington and 
Moscow try again 


I nations are under way in Wash- 
on and Moscow for the next 
jf Geneva talks on limiting 
■range missiles in Europe. 

I, like their predecessors. Tail to 
results, missile modernisation 
ahead In Western Europe as 
from the end of the year. 

.involve 108 Pershing 2s, all in 
«al Republic of Germany, and 
ise missiles, to be stationed in 
Belgium, Holland, Germany 
f. . 

to can yet say for sure that mis- 
iemisation will definitely have 
end. 

Soviet Union may yet agree in 
to a compromise with a West 
by the extent of the Russian 
'uild-up. 

:rms negotiated could obviate 
to station new missiles in Wcs- 
ope, either totally or partly. 

Is not represented at the Gene- 
Tlie decisions will be taken in 
and Washington. But Western 
nodernisation cannot go ahead 
Bonn’s approval. 

Germans, whichever party Is in 
i Bonn, have a special interest 
[during that East and West agree, 
is not just a matter of anxiety over 
domestic controversy that is bound 
ige in connection with any stntion- 
new nuclear missiles, 
p ar ® bound to wonder what will 
|a in the wake of missile modernisa- 
Jby the West: a fresh arms build-up 
Pj. Soviet Union, fresh Western calls 
Mt&ry counter-measures? Will the 
P race never end? 

■ “ itardljy surprising that the Kohl 
pfroifnt, again like 1 its predecessors, 
f e n to promote progress at the Ge- 
gtaijes.. 

PJ® iss' certainly made sure of one 
pqulsite. Hours after the March ge- 


4 election Chancellor Kohl frankly 
w that the new missiles would be 
7 ned in Germany iF the talks brokei 
n.: ; 

e not only made this point to elec- 
' n, 8nt German TV viewers. He went 
® m,ake it equally clear to the Unit-t 
Sj 1 a "d, during his visit to Mos-* 
month, to the Soviet Union, i 
Sli « a ^ one won ^ not be politics if 
22 taken to mean influencing de^ 
rather than simply accepts 

JWf^or Kohl and Foreign Minis* 
^pWher have shown themselves 
* 0 -‘Giluence events, Last spring 
Hf^rauided President' Reagan to 
insistence on the zero opr 

SNof^iUng on all or nothing, 
Soviet S»S*20s In return for rib 


Western medium-range missiles, the 
United States mooted an interim solu- 
tion. 

The chief US delegate, Paul Nltze, 
sounded out terms in the last round of 
Geneva talks: an equal number of war- 
heads on either side ranging from 50 to 
450. 

Bonn has recently tried again to in- 
fluence developments. First Herr Gens- 
cher, then Herr Kohl called for reconsi- 
deration of the walk in the woods pro- 
posal in preparation for the next round 
of talks, which are due to begin on 6 
September. 

This proposal was a compromise 
sounded out by the US and Soviet dele- 
gates at Geneva, Paul Nitze and Yuli 
Kvitsinski, in July 1982. 

The West was to abandon plans to 
station Pershing 2 in Europe and make 
do with 75 Cruise missile launcher faci- 
lities, each with four single-warhead 
missiles. 

In return the East was to make do 
with 75 SS-20 systems, with three war- 
heads each, aimed at targets in Western 
Europe, while the number of medium- 
range missiles in Asia was to be frozen. 

The walk in the woods proposal was 
rejected first by Moscow, then by Wash- 
ington. But it was not shelved once and 
for all. 

In January It wns aired in public by 
Gene Rostow, who wus sacked by Presi- 
dent Reagan as head of the US Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

It has since remained on the agenda, 
and not for nothing. It would not only 
be a politically advantageous compro- 
mise but also a meaningful limitation of 
the Soviet missile threat to Western Eu- 
rope. 

Above all, the walk in the woods pro- 
posal fuelled hopes of disregarding for 
a while the problem of British and 
French nuclear missiles. 

The Soviet Union has made the Ge- 
neva talks grind to a halt over this issue, 
which Herr Genscher will have had in 
mind in saying: 

“I believe the Soviet Union has cause 
for reconsidering whether the result 
might not indeed be an acceptable out- 
come for it.” 

This point is certainly the crucial one 
at which the Geneva talks have marked 
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time, with Moscow Insisting on the 
medium-range missile ceiling not being 
lower than that of the existing 162 Bri- 
tish and French strategic missiles. 

This demand, which Is Russia’s ver- 
sion of the zero option, would mean no 
new US missiles Were to be stationed In 
Germany. 

It would be unacceptable for the 
United States and equally unacceptable 
for Britain, France nnd Bonn. 

The Russians have enough strategic 
weapons to cover both US targets and 
the Anglo-French mini-deterrent with- 
out needing to rely on the SS*20. 

There would only be any point In 'dis- 
cussing the British and French missiles 
at the Start talks on strategic nrms re- 
duction. 

They have nothing to do with the de- 
bate on medium-range missiles, as the 
Soviet Union originally assured Bonn 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt in no un- 
certain terms. 

No-one knows 1 exactly 1 what came 
over the Russians when they decided to 
resurrect the problem. 

Until December 198! the Soviet lea- 
ders excluded British and French missi- 
les from the medium-range agenda. 

They have since been increasingly in- 
sistent on them being included, espe- 
cially since Mr Andropov took dyer as 
Soviet leader. ' 

The Soviet Defence Minister, Mar- 
shal Ustinov) may have announced that 
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(Cartoon: Muwil/Frankforter Rundschau) 

consideration of British and French nu- 
clear weapons at the Geneva talks was 
an objective necessity with regard to So- 
viet security interests. 

But why has that only been the case 
since February 1982? 

Besides, the Soviet leaders ought to 
know their Europe well enough to reali- 
se that as long as they insist on this de- 
mand there con bo no question of a 
compromise in Geneva. 

The walk in the woods proposal was 
not the first indication (although it is 
still the latest) that the Soviet Union 
docs not seriously believe it can gain 
full approval of its viewpoint In Gene- 
va. 

That is why it is Important for the 
Bonn government to remind both Mos- 
cow and Washington of the .walk In the 
woods proposal right now. 

The reminder might encourage the 
Russians to reconsider a viewpoint they 
did not always hold so definitely. 

And it could prompt the Americans 
to start work on constructive proposals 
in anticipation of a Soviet climb-down 
on the inclusion of British and French 
missiles in any medium-range agree- 
ment. 

Bonn's quiet reminders have admit- 
tedly upset riot otily Moscow and Wash- 
ington. In Germany too some people 
have seen them less as a negotiation 
proposal than as readiness on -Bonn's 
part to dispense once, and for all with 
the stationing of medium-range ballistic 
missiles in Europe. . 

The Bonn, government stands accused 
of wanting unilaterally :to call into ques- 
tion the missile modernisation weapon 
mix,. or combination of ^erebing^, and 
Cruise missiles. , 

Even Mr Nitze is accused of wanting 
to achieve results at virtually any price 
for reasons of personal ambition,' which 
is an .incredible insult to a rarin of .his 
unquestioned integrity and independen- 
ce. ' " ' ’ . 

The critics are repeating ah old mista- 
ke in attributing io a single weapon sys- 
’ Continued oh prigs 5 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Andropov plans reported to 
involve reunited Ger man y 

■Mr, m .. 



and West were to offer to withdraw 
Russian troops from Eastern Europe. 

In return the United States would be 
expected to withdraw its forces from 
Western Europe. 

The Hungarians are also persuaded 
that increasingly liberal moves are 
being permitted in Eastern Europe, 
especially in the religious sector. 

The aim is to convince the West that 
Russia no longer has aggressive plans to 
disseminate Soviet ideology in Western 
Europe. 

A leading Hungarian Jew, Dr Alex- 
ander Scheiber, was recently given the 

hlffHMf UiiMABptoM r% i. « 
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C hancellor Kohl's comments in 
Moscow on German reunification 
cannot have come like a bolt out of the 
blue for the Soviet leader, Mr Andro- 
pov. 

r , ™ + M J iC “ a ( in 8 Hungarian Jew, Dr Alex- 

a rethlnS C T P0V ? M,d to fao en 8 B 8« d in prevent the Soviet Union from beinc mu , S J. helber * was recently given the 

unified 018 lon ® , ' mi a wiped out ' Mr Brezhnev sought a hl8h “ t Hun 8“ rlan order of merit. This 

eu,r<U Europe centred »n modus vlvendi wjtti'the United stare! ^ rd is lls,ed “ a " example of good 
a reunified Oennany. Mr B ,ezW bid climaxed in l sVj W ‘" ' 0Ward reli « lous communities. 

™ s . strat egic rethink is based on the when the Helsinki accords were signed There are a,s0 flaid t0 be clear signs 

~ but the Helsinki process was interrupt- ^at the Soviet Union is changing its 

ed by the Soviet invasion of Afghanis- *~' J “ ' 

tan. 

Hungarian sources are convinced the 
invasion of Afghanistan was forced on 
Mr Brezhnev by his military bureaucra- 
cy, which has since realised that the 
Afghan adventure was a mistake. 


feaSOfiOME AFFAIRS 

fo f kee i4 It’s the season of the 

unexpected in Bonn 


Bucharest! 


- - — -o-- on me 

realisation that the countries of Eastern 
Europe are no longeron effective buffer 
between the Soviet Union and the West 
the way nuclear missiles are developing. 

says L^Jos Lederer, writing in 
The Observer, London. Mr Lederer is a 
well-known specialist on East Bloc af- 
faire who is reputed to be on good 

terms l .. ji ..... . . ® 


- ~ * is *.uunging IIS 

traditional trade policies toward Eas- 
tern Europe. 

Hungary, for instance, is allowed to 
pursue liberal economic and social poli- 
cies. 

But the most surprising feature of the 
£ f® ? th j nk I s tho extent to which the 


1 things are happening: CSU the improvement of tho previously 

Franz Josef Strauss visits strained relations with the USA, the 

iny’s leader, Erich Honcc- prevention' of a further deterioration of 

SU) make. Ms predecessor* ““ W “ h M ““ W ’” i ' h 

im (PDP), look like an am,- 
are of environmental protec- 
:ellor Helmut Kohl (CDU) 
n Minister Hans-Dietrich 
’DP) are censured by Ger- 
to partners for thinking 
impromiso solutions to the 
n missiles issue, 
centre-right coalition sim- 
ng the old SPD-FDP policy 
s as Ostpolitik and environ* 


deoartine vZ . V , “ ,iel< “ flS usipowiiczna environ- weafc, and Kohl has meanwhile come 

terns with ' a inM? Za »- D . e on . g00d '"SrHunrw;« a T B S ,SraKe ; ° m, . re rethink is thfi «lent to Which the Fnr Z P E “ Bl °c staid*! protection? under fire from two sides: business 

gac* ,ns P°HhciBns the pr j SC£ i ir .u 8 « . d be sur- Soviet leaders have reverted to thinkina tricied hu 1 u , maniaD Public, iEoser look at the 100 days since complains about half-hearted economic A Hesse member of parliament threw 

' its lone-term «tw.teif^ n r° n f* 50 / 5111 ”® aloud afaout German reunification. nolica su . p P^4fcu° r K °hl was sworn in after the measures, saying that Kohl has not blood over an American army officer 

He says his infonnatinn i»:i* a.-,— - - w*tegio plan of a flinda- » — - - - - JL. . cgimentation. Any aumon Id March might provide some gone far enough in his social cutbacks; during a reception in the assembly bulld- 

nf inters f! 3 t. S pi ? mpt other quarters accuse the Chancellor of ing In Wiesbaden. Rank Schwalba-Hoth, 
•nlSf*?!-! 0 ? °y Bucharest, guy went, it is certain that at least having allowed the dismahtling of the of the Greens, used a bottle of his owi 

Knrinl npJ 


. , ;u pursuing 

He says bis InfonnaUon hails from ZnlTT* 8tr f tfl8io f P Ia n of a ^nda- 
well-informed Hungarian oflioials. Mr ^ chan B° in P oIi °y toward East 

AlMmnm. — 1 J < ... 


' - — uuieiais, mr 

Andropov is said to have outlined his 
views in three long meetings with the 
Hungarian leader, Mr Kadar, in Mos- 
cow. 

What is more, the Soviet leader is 

planning to launch a new European 

offcnsive des P ,te failure so 

relation?^ control J a,,iS a *d the chill in 
relations between the superpowers. 


. (Kleler Nachrichten, 1 Augus 

Genscher keeps alive idea of 
renunciation of force 


.... i v» this abroad leads to prompt IM mr: 

(Kleler Nachrichten, i A.,„„ ,983, of intervention by Buctaol/R WHfl , it j, certain that at least 

tne Rumanian leaden hawaf^jouMum” did not take place, 

tailed to aoDreciate ttaf mni, i. .. 


F Genscher has rotumed1rth e D fraJ as ted^HoThe ' ^ n fi P . oli ' j? 1 dis P utM . have 

«™s°o f ffhe^^^^ s- ^xssMfr 

3S5^'“r-— - 

™TJz™jr dne the ! “ ionin *°" m '' nb " , of r 0 w rei^T™ 

teimined^adTOcate o“ !%£S ‘ ‘“^“^0“° °' ^ W “ S 1,0 

jhe use of force. It formed part of (Ire PoUndindAf tllls of 

. piun ro ensure [0 ‘ f n “°f r S cnscher was privately told that 

«he security of the USSR by means of a , 7,10 East BIo ° resurrected It Interna- mULl ^ ? Iies fc l l lho Easl 8,00 in ’ 
jom bination or arms control agree- l , onal . Iy in ,ts January 1983 Prague™c- struBB^T^ K art . or , th ® Psychological 
ments with the United States and a gua- ^ ftratIon * and Herr Genscher has linco M 8 n B i by thc Krom,in ' 

rantee nf nnii«te»i ... - * ^^y succecdcd In enlisting Chance,- foste? h? A* vSL” 9 ^ i VttS , tryIns 10 

lor Kohl’s support. 1 IT, ,} ! ho ^ cst a mistaken feeling of 

Leading Christian Democrats, one is th *° T *? that thero had 

' »’CnS‘4 r fbJi’ r^nn ? m ,I ,W of r,t!tl .Kl.raltons 

as it is. ■ oi using force renouncing ( he use of r orcc taken by (he 

Yet another treaty on renunciation of o..?- - Pa aocreia is underlined by a 
the use of forqe might even be hamful hv iuf .i’ made J“ ' he «»d »f May 
>n v, W Of the illusions it would create Stat^?f'i, ^' rtes i, CD ^’ Mlnlater of 

.j,.., ... „ T“ _ " 1 ii. 1 ^ 9.o n,c *’ er Visited Prague, where Republio °f Oennany, 

I PR jeader Erich Honecker has in- Bloc drew up its January decla ou , 8ht . t0 tak ® precautions 

Tvited Bonn . head of state K*i " ^ bn,Bry ^ »V h" w 2S ° f the <»”<*# * 

Careteng to attend an official ceremonv ^ proposals. nunemtion of the use of force. 

trisesssaarjsra S«=Krir' 

SKJStea-S? 

iS«ar«aK« SaSSSSa: 
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nuclear weapons. 

la k l enI , y awar * of missi- 

rh ? !*7 d th ® L Ion B' tCrm risks of a 
China hostile to tbe Soviet Union. 

So the Soviet leaders plan to ensure 


III Uli 

Teguard the degree of ,» 
Rumania has established in 
fairs. 

One effect of Rumanian 
policies directly affects n 
the Federal Republie of G< 
the fact that a majority of 


- . , with 

Strauss's help, the improvement of 
German-German ties. But there is a cer- 
tain risk involved here. Kohl and 
Strauss have raised hopes that might 
not be fulfilled. 

Pollsters were recently told about un- 
fulfilled hopes when asking the public 
about its attitude towards the new eco- 
nomic and fiscal policy. 

The upturn that was expected to 
come after the change of government is 
weak, and Kohl has meanwhile come 
under fire from two sides: business 


spectacular, though less unexpected. 
The Kohl cabinet's first 100 days 
have made it clear that a total about- 
turn in domestic and foreign policy is 
impossible in a complex industrial so- 
ciety. 

Yet it would be wrong to assume that 
Kohl simply continued on the course 
charted by Helmut Schmidt. The pre- 
sent coalition is pursuing a different 
policy in many fields. 

Kohl has had definite successes in his 
foreign, fiscal and social policy. With 
somo reservations, ho has also promot- 
ed a bettor economic development. 

Thomas Ldflelholz 

(Stuttgarter Zeitung, 1 August 1983) 


Blood-throwing 
protest by MP 
condemned 


. Romanian leaden havtaj^about-tum” did not take place, social net. blood to make his point about Washlng- 

)n it! Ur a PP rac ^ ‘ a , te Is as much infighting in this coa- The truth lies somewhere in the ton’s policies. The victim was Lieutenant 

08 'jteJ W0U d tomato as there was in the old one. The middle. The plan of Economic Affairs General Paul S. Williams, commander 

pursue different domestic pd® difference is that the place of tho Minister Count Lambsdorff (FDP) to of the US army's Fifth Corps. 

USQ they SIC afraid cxislltu Jp has now been assumed by the stake evaruthlnir nn iwrTnrmanra anH an ■ 
will not be enough in the lonjia* 


ui me vjrctoa, useu a Dome ui ms own 

blood to make his point about Washing- 
ton's policies. The victim was Lieutenant 

Gaflonl U...I C U/lllfama 


t ,. WH arms control aaree* 
menu with the United States and a gua- 
.nmte : e of political stability in Europf. 

Mr Lederer, quoting his .Hungarian 
sources, says similar ideas were consi- 
dered by Mr Brezhnev. 

, i^eaiirift^ that In a nuclear war not 
dven loyal East Blog- satellites could 


Honecker offer 
puts Garstens 
ina dilemma 


ranks. But.lt is paying 
current squabbling. 
io difference was that tho coalition 
me urn mat a majority of {flaji year ago was hearing its end. The 
mans in Rumania would WttiHWiha of today is at tho beginning. It 
tCi • •• R impossible that the FDP Will 

opt out of a partnership in the fo- 
ie future. If it did it would dig 
grave. 

has been, however, one breath- 
, about-turn — and it was by 
Josef Strauss. 1 • 

decades of keeping aloof from 
•ilk he is now spearheading 
from which even the soclal-llbc- 
«mment would have shied away. 
n.X!ST ,C,8 !! S Chancellor Kohl. Strauss has be- 

nK *“?! cd no d ? n| *tS|f •.Priceless asset. Nobody but the 
mfllntuok 01 ^ a f rmans . l,flVC ^R loader could have stunned tho 
in foiQ°n CX t ■» M? Ostpolitik opponents in the con- 

Bn Jf Vn vS, Bonn pa,d f damp with such a somersault 

and 60,000 were a lowed* ouL-^Kut Waking his heck; 
deal is even costlier. The R - * - 


There aro u, wide range of I 
that date back to the end off 
when the German-speaking 0 
of Transylvania were made fys« 
Bucharest later amended is, 
toward the German minority i»k 
nla, and a more generous attitsdil 
arguably have made ethnic 
feel more willing to stay 
were. 

Bonn politicians offered to I 


cuioacKs ana social oaiance — a aispu 
te on which the old government foun 
dered. 

The dlfilcult budget talks were settled 
in an almost elegant manner though wi- 

mill- a ra/Vii«nl ■ nrnnnrriln an ^" flsC&l 


W1VVU.I} OWWIVJ pi 

lion must obey 

thc rules of the game. And anybody 
who acts this way is clearly in breach of 
these piles. 1 

The attack ‘ cahnot be mfhfmised by 
pointing to alleged moral motives, and 
what makes it worse is the fact that this 
Was not tho spontaneous action of an 
individual but had been agreed upon 

i j a w.. <k. Im 




. n-esiden^ parstera as a praetisina 
Protestant- would k DV « 


tract J. “ “lauocuVTO tO dlS- 

h«hvM ° n Pi 0 ?,** «rious brea- 
f h h “ by Moscow of tho existing ban on 

'*£*****kk-+mawm 

bv^nrS hBl lS Ii f r Koh, » clear,y advised 
lete F ma!£ 1 #J ,,n r 8 fi Br 9 enscflor » "onetiie- 


accords, which 'f ■-* the followTngSm. 

sl ““eXc." £ ?*** b '~ «-pr in “• honourai ,h * 

home town In towns to closely asto- uso 0r f h«at of force aBaim# 11 tbe ^ntribute toward an 

CJ.W with bits Ufe and wort! y ““ * d « th« signed KSSSST ‘^2“™"°"*' «UT»Sm ft 

pact partnereT 1 ™’ lndUdin8 P™«nt, tire^iTfo J 

- 


Bpt he cannot be expected to do so In 
Corrtlmtod pn img#,# 


- HI crs. n .j _ j ' — «« inreat o on 

" *ViW 1983) 
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are also breaking the agrttBlwl 
manding huge sums from wft® 
plicants. 

The living conditions of iftj 
slay behind must also be dlsca#*. 
If they are merely expected ^ 
late, thereby gradually endinj Wj 
blem, they will prpbably duV 
minds and apply to emigrate to* 1 

(Frankfurter AT" 1 * 
lllr Deuuehlift 


lunatuo vui iivigir 

> In the East. And this adds to the 
of the interim foreign-policy 

./sheet. , . 

tong the other positive, elements: 


m tin aiuiu» cicgaiii iiiauucr mut 

thoutr a radical ' econojitio arid 
about-turn. 

There have also been new accents in 

the government's media policy, the .... .... _ r 

home construction business is oiit of tho individual but had been agreed upon 

doldrums and tho acuto crisis of thc so- and condoned by the Grocn grouping in 

ciaf security pensions fund has been thc Hesse assembly, 
averted for the moment. But new pro- It is predictable that tho attack will 
bterus are likoly to crop up in tho me- lose the Greens a lot of sympathy, 

dium term. Among the first reactions from peo- 

Iri the field dr domestic affairs, ZIm- plo close to the Greens: Hoimar von 
merman n went furthest in about-turn Dltfurth, a renowned scientist who has 
acrobatics when he turned against him- been backing the Greens, has demand- 
self in matters of environmental protec- cd Schwalba-Hoth's immediate expul- 
tion. sion from the party. 

The bogeyman of ecologists took Tlie Gteens must act soon and admit 
only a few weeks to achieve more than ‘ohavidg made more than juat a tactical 

his deeply committed predecessor, Ger- mistake lf *'«W in fact did P lan and con - 
i — » n — i t. a r — ii. done the attack. 


Ktfa has enabled Kohl to pursue a his deeply committed predecessor, Ger- ™ lsta ^ a if they in fact did plan and con- 

“P*ct policy towards our neigh- hart Baum, managed to wrest from liis done the attack. 

In the East. And this adds to the SPD coalition partner and the Bundes- Unless they do, the citizens verdict in 
si* of the interim foreian-Dolicv rat. the September state election is not only 


SPD coalition partner 
rat. 

Zimmermann's about-turn on IUV 
issue of internal security was equally 


the 


the September state gi&WllUII IO uu 
programmed but will be deserved. 

(Slutlgarter Zeitung, 5 August I9S3) 
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EdHof-jn-Chtef. One Hetnr. Edler! A£**jj 
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Hesse Statq assembly has ,dis- 
»ved itself to pave the way fqr 
flections in September. 

‘ ‘•lutlon became necessary becau- 
. ”torae parties : represented — 
ilSPD and i the Greens were 
* to muster the majority needed to 
'^government. 

[°Mywa 8 prepared to go into coa- 
Jib V ho CDU* and the SPD was 
to compromise with 


Hesse asks the 
voters to 
end stalemate 


was Alfred Dregger. The conservatives 
will, now, eqter the election with Walter 
Wallmann at their head. The switch 
would have benefited them years ago, 
but it will probably help even now to 
tho detriment of the FDP. , . „.r 

There is yet another difference. As 
opposed to a year earlier, the CDU is 

nniU a onvnmmMIt rath*!* than flfl nnn 


the 



10011. 


eoupuraltan »«i t» ““ 

— MMMf. — I tr~t.nl I 


no my abridged nor MHoiUqr 
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* Hesse election, the ma'i- 
Vf. W«lph Helmut Schmidt was 
the FDP abaridoned hini 
tfye SpD enough sympathy 

toavcidtotel'deftat; --, . 

jnlsaed the chance of im- 
rJL* posit Ion by riot calling 
shortly afterwards 

'^ probably due to the disincli- 


uppuseu iu a jrwoi wau|wi| mv ww w 

nation of tha Hesse SPD to face the vo- ■» 

ten again so shortly after Prime Mihia- ail, °" P 8 ^ >» B °" n - ? u . it is .? m0s .„ ?' 
ter Bhmer had launched a frontal cim- Possible to predirt whether this will be 
n.t<m .track on the Greens. ■ a n asset or a. liability id the election. 


bVl UVIUVI KMM ■ 

paign attack on the Greens. 

With the FDP having been voted out, 
Hesse found itself with a torso of a go- 
vernment without a parliamentary ipa- 


jority. . 

BQmer’s gain during that one year in 

..I Hina in Uau. avnltrarl a rtnul 


: corner a g«U* uuirujj win* uyw 1 

government was to have evolved a n 
approach' to the Greens and their pet 


oacil'iu »UU ag.biai po, 

sues. The SPD’s gain is a new B6mer. 

, The.CDU'8 top candidate.' last year 


new 
is- 


It is certain, however, that it will not 
be as much of a liability for the CDU as 
the SPD had hoped. 1 
The only ones whose prospects’ have 
neither deteriorated nor improved are 
thc Greens. Their stability Could well 
perpetuate thc deadlock the new elec- 
tiori is supposed to overcome. 

' 1 ' (Frarikfurter Allgcmejne Zeitung 1 

' ‘ i ' • 1 fllr Deuiichfand, 4 August 1983) 


Big dispute or 
just summer 
theatre? 


T here is a heated dispute in the Bonn 
coalition: it features Economic Af- 
fairs Minister Count Lambsdorff (FDP) 
against CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss ; 
Hans-Gtlnther Hoppe (FDP) against 
Family Affairs Minister Heiner Geissler 
(CDU); and Irmgard Adam-Schwaet- 
zer, the FDP general secretary, against 
the rest. 

One could, of course, say that Strauss 
is not part of the Bonn government, but 
that would be the easy w'ay oiit. ' 
The CSU leader is, after alt, tbe head 
of one of the three coalition parties. Be- 
sides, his private Ostpolitik and 
DeutschlandpoJitik moves have made.it 
quite clear that he ipust be’ reckoned 
with in Bonn. 

The question is: is the dispute in. the 
coalition just a bit of summer theatrfc 'or 
is it a genuine falling-out among part 8 
ners? 

Even if Count Lambsdorffs attacks 
are partly due to image-building, this 
does not explain everything. His brltl- 
dsm is well-founded and makes isehse. . 

Strauss will still have to prove that h'<$ 
was right in arranging a DMlbn lodti to 
the GDR at this moment, and the prbpf 
will not be forthcoming until East Ber- 
lin is prepared to discuss substantial ! iri- 
provements in German-German rela- 
tions. ■ " • t: l " ; 

It is worth Doting that, after their 
switch of partners ten months ago, the 
Free Democrats are now zeroing in on 
certain conservative politicians. 

The fact -that the FDP deputy Book 
leridei* In tho Bundestag, Haris-Gunlher 



Hoppe (who could well soon succeed 
Floor leader Wolfgang Mlschnlck), Is 
attacking Heiner Geissler (who is also 
the CDU general secretary) for his lat- 
est suggestions on family affaire Is a 
matter of fundamental significance. The 
liberals have an insatiable need to 
prove their raison d'etre. 

But to assume that such' political ma- 
noeuvres endanger the cohesion of the 
coalition is pure speculation. " 

As spectacular as these disputed 1 may 
be, they are peripheral symptoms! ' < 

Chancellor Kohl and the FDP leader, 1 
Foreign Minister Genscher, stand 1 unit- 
ed In mutual trust beyond all the in- 
fighting between the coalition's minis- 
ters and MPs. 

This is demonstrated by the fact that 
they have largely kept out of the latest 
round of coalition disputes. ,[ ' 

There has never been a trite friend-' 
ship between BOnn coalition partners 
— apart from a few Individual excep- 
tions. Goatitions are marriages of con- 
venience and not for life. 

The present : government • In Bohn 
won't founder on these disputes, though 
its public image will suffer. But the coa- 
lition is prepared to put up with this. 

In all likelihood, the government 
feels safer than it might outwardly ap 1 
pear. And there are plenty of reasons 
for this: There is more unity on’ central 
issues than there was in' the 'Schmid t- 
Genscher government. 

■ Disputes : notwithstanding, tbe coali- 
tion will continue because it has doom- 
ed itself to succeed. 

Karl Hugo Pruya 

■ (Bretnet NichrichUb, 2 Augiiit 1983) 
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Berlin mayor von Weizsacker tipped 
as future Bonn head of state 



W ill Richard von Weizsacker be the 
neat Bonn head nr stataO 


WW • ■ UC me 

v v neat Bonn head of state? Karl 
Carstens is not standing for re-election 
next spring and his is one of several 
names that are regularly mooted. 

Few would deny that Herr von Weiz- 
sacker, who is currently Governing 
Mayor of West Berlin, Is the man most 
hkoly to succeed. 

His name has the best ring politically 
and be would probably enjoy the 
widest-ranging support, as he well reali- 
ses. 

It is an open secret that Herr von 
Weizsacker, 63, would like nothing bet- 
ter than a term as head of state in Bonn. 

exercise restraint. 

f0r SeJoction * fl «n- 

namld Prasident - he «¥>■ You are 

dr ° pped a serious 
i , n A t ® journaJ,sti « a working dinner 
at which asparagus was served 

ten^h^JT^L 116 said ’ had t0 
tend their beds for three years before 

tt cr °P- Political hints also 
took tune to mature. 

Berifn ff^ he Wi,! h8Ve been ma y° r of 
Berlin for three years. So speculation is 

ers C whn o” B - nd Ffee Democrfl tIc lead- 
^LvL ? In fl P° a, t'on to say who 
might be chosen es their candidate are 
keeping their views to themselves. 

There are obvious reasons why vet 
now and again hints are leaked to the 
**** f hat a Cabinet reshuffle is envi- 

min. nr» COnnCCli0n wlth (he appoint- 
ment of a successor to President Cars- , 

So something everyone claims to ! 
» V »W -W* yet happen 1 

SnShS£‘ ,n,,,h,,,a,b,,tab - ■ 

.. . H ° c ? nld be ‘lie most convenient can- ! 
dldate from the viewpoint of party p “i- ‘ 

p”" d poll,lcal '“fighting between the t 
omchS ™S“ 5 ? , 2 ldt ’ th0 Pr “i d ««t , s tl 

i d in Bonn > ““Id end up 
lor> S nm hUnUn * yard t0T tha Chancel- „ 
’ " . a member or the CDU " 
executive commutee in Bonn puts it. 

A |frlH et ^ nam ' 5 pu ,‘ forwar d are those of ■ 
t „[5 d ? re *? Wl ,be CDU/CSU leader 

[ ap,a “H'^««gor E byh,° Ipngs(and° g 

who fTI^ dlla fnend Heiner Cteissler B 
who is currently Minister of Family Af- n 

H'% nd n CD H g “ Wal •"+*' ih 
.d of. Ba 1 e * namo ,s b 'l"8 mention- 

“f h ® W0Bld be * I«« con- F 
troversial choice chan Herr Dretcar 

tvho^iath.ntaheov.r.sspfe g 

Bavarian " Edu ca^on^ Mtat/ter ^ us < 
Md^^who was long felt to be a likely JJ 

O Minister Hans-Dielrich 

o r 


) tant Church takes a dim view of n 
Roman Catholic head of state. 

Its argument is that Herr Dregger, 
* ; Herr Barzel or Herr Maier as President 
** wo t uId mean Catholics held all major 
political appointments in Bonn, 
rl Chancellor, the President and 

the Bundestag Speaker would all be Ca- 
n tholics . whereas the population is 

roughly ha If- Catholic, half-Protestant 
- _. Un «» tand ab!y, the Protestant 

i u, rCh . W0U,d prefer t0 ■» Herr von 
* Weizsacker, a former moderator of the 
Protestant Church Assembly, as head of 
state. 

' The re signs that the Social Demo- 
crats might be prepared to forgo a can- 
didate of their own and support Chris- 
tian Democrat von Weizsacker if he 
were to stand. 

His work in Berlin has shown him to 
stand for integration and to be a man 
Alternatives respect despite 
their differences of opinion with him. 

He is felt by representatives of va- 
rious shades of political opinion to be 
capable of preventing polarisation, 
especially a split between the older and 
the younger generation. 

He has gained in authority during his 
term as mayor of Berlin and he is an 
open-minded man with conservative 
noerai, common-sense views. 

f “ y on WeJzsilcker is one of the 
few politicians who still has access to 

b?r?nr ?? " M age when man y me m- 
. of the younger generation will no 

E have ®fiy«hing to do with (he es- 
tciolished parties and their policies. 

he r ld hQppen in Bcrlin if 1 

he were to return to Bonn? He led the ] 

LUU . to P° wer ‘here in 1981 after 30 1 

years in Opposition. 

If he were to stand for re-election as l 

b7sl nf?!!? 011 ° C “ COuJS c 
1935 f h ding on 10 1,10 cil y in r 
The Social Democrats would certain- « 
£ stand little chance of ouating thTc . I 

So”" ° f Chri “ ian a " d F ™ ?■ 

Under his leadership thore may have '* 

b «n po mical „ lIshaps . ^ / gw 

CDU local government mafia (just as ™ 
there used to be on SPD one). “ 


a But these drawbacks arc more than 
outweighed by Weizsflckcr’s glamour, 
Jr, popularity and internntionnl prestige, 
nt and the CDU rely on him as a figure- 
Jr head because there is such a wide gup 
between the reality and what he is felt 
d to stand for. 

L . 11 11 doubtful whether another politi- 
cian would command (ho authority to 
frame certain political views, such ns 
ms liberal, ogainst-the-CDU-trcnd 
‘ viewpoint on migrant workers. 

P In the Berlin CDU he leads, his liber- 
al views command no more than min- 
■ o/lty support, and this minority dreads 
the thought of him leaving. 

Party-political strategists, who arc for 
the most part right-wingers, arc afraid 
of something different: an overt strug- 
gle for power to take his place. 

Many would feel he was leaving the 
city too soon after a mere three years as 
mayor. ; dS 

Possible successors such as Eberhnrd 
D'epgen, CDU leader in the city coun- 
cil, or Finance Senator Gerhard Kunz, 
are still too young, too inexperienced 
nnd too liuie known. 

They may command substantial in- 
fluence within the city’s CDU but thev 

otherwise cunvey! ' he ,n,PreSS '°" * h ‘ y 

Home Affairs Senator Heinrich Lum- 
mer, who enjoys wide CDU support is 

"here hlo * h ncled by man y I" Berlin’ |f 
mere is to be a change at the top. 

pcrsislent, y been able to 0 p- 

nnmu M .T r ^ 0n Wclzsack cr and take 
political decisions the mayor later hnd 

lo reverse, as on migrant workers. 

hnwJ : Hcrr r V ° n Wcizsflck cr would pro- 
bably join forces with the Free Dcmo- 

crats In ensuring that Herr Lummcr was 
not elected his successor. 1 

So whether ho stands for President 1 
will partly depend on whether he sue- 1 

for w n nn i dins nn n,lernu ‘ive leader 1 

(he f er J n Wh ° Iooks ,ikc, y 10 lfl ad 

the party to victory at the polls in 1985. (i 

made nf pT 10 ^ incrcasin S mention is 1 
^ de . of Education Senator Hnnna-Rc- / 

sunno 1 ^ 11118 ”' Wh ? hM stead,J y Sained ii 

support, even from the Teachers’ 


mm 

#4 


j. 

Von Weizsacker looks 

Union, since comini 
Rhincinnd-Paiatinate to 
sent assignment. 

Sho is a determined 
could be relied on to stii 
cies for which Herr vc 
stands. 

A majority of Berliners 
happy to see him go, b 
shown they would be keei 
liner as head of state. 


Berlin would hardly 1: 
liable if he were to rctu 
predecessor as mayoi 
Vogel of the SPD, r« 
loo: as Opposition loadt 

Herr von Weizsflckcr 
very much to the liking 
the last CDU conference 
to the nnlionnl executive 
by an overwhelming maj 

So he may well be the 
Ihey make their rccommi 
1,040 members of the eh 
And speculation will con 
in Bcrlin. y t 

(SQddeuicchfl Ztl 


Dilemma for Carstens 


Continued from pagd 2 
conneciion with an official visit (o East 

FouX:; s p i ofacitywi,h ^ 

SSAfi'aassw 

WKt?nl? h : any protoc °l leeway the 
port'to * il 0n ,his iBU » *<> lend sup° 
onJen^KK-lewp^ 

SbS !" 88 w1 " 1 0D R leatiers in 

Willy Brandt conferred with enn 
P^ntrer Will) Stoph in Erfurtt ?97 0 

Helmut Schmidt held talhs wi lh Her ; 


HoneclreratWerisellinsee.northofBc, 

Vo*e PPO a S n^ n B Hon3 - J nehen 

So Professor Carstens has been put 
on the spot by (he invitation, ©specify 

ftssion! an ui « erna, l° na l lawyer by pro^ 

he quietly overrides past mlsnl. 
vings on legal niceties and accepts the 

1° VlS ■ ?“• B ««""here wm 
“ n - sk “I” “ndermining (he 1 

ODR with V, .' WP ° ,nt “ nd providi "g the 
Vi ^ foment by which to call 

YeHf h«°H lh r StatQS of We8t 
canHiR c h m l'""* Mmi bunist propa- 
gandists wlli have little difficulty in 

branding the President a Western cold 


warrior who didn’t evei 
our Martin Luther. 

There can be no doul 
Carstens is keen on g< 
relations with the GDF 
lion of the intra-Geimai 
gue. 

He will also know thi 
GDft will regard any vis 
to East Berlin less as ups 
German regime than as 
that they have not been 
the West 

So he must arrive at i 
neither undermines W«l 
lions nor insults or upset; 
vited him. 

Regardless whether he 
dine* the Invitation, Pres 
will have to reach a politic 
It will be one that has 1/ 
matters of prestige and stf 
to do with the reality of di 
ny. 

Bi 

1 ' fNordnttt ZriU 
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IE ARMS RACE 


'he state of play 
in Europe 


K-range guided missiles might be 
key to threatened Soviet punl- 
lamenta measures. 

I Soviet Union says it will not 
by if Nato goes ahead with plans 
jon new medium-range US missi- 
furope this winter, 
ug Bonn Chancellor Helmut 
visit to Moscow Mr Andropov 
clear. Soviet Defence Minis- 
shal Ustinov did too in a speech 
duates of Soviet military acade- 


Soviet leaders have yet to be 
specific. But Western govern- 
an increasingly coming round to 
that the Russians will try to 
Warsaw Pact ground forces with 
ort-range guided missiles. 

Is a bluff that ought to be faced, 
bold amount to no more than a mo- 
iiiaiion of weapons with which the 
haw Pact has been equipped since 
1960s. 

he old devices will presumably be 
aced by new ones unit by unit. 
r estern experts feel the Soviet Union 
ding its time before modernising 
ded missiles with a range of up to 
'km. 

been planning the move for 
time, they say, but will now be 
able to make the modernisation 
a counter-measure to the sta- 
of US missiles. 

Soviet Union has certainly been 
entlng with the new missile cn- 
for years. They ore the SS-21 as 
Moment for the Frog 7, the SS-22 
replacement for the Scalebonrd and 
■23 as a replacement for the Scud 


three, not to say at! six, have fea- 
1° common. TTiey are launched 
5 radar-equipped vehicles and are 
highly mobile. 

“fJ have only one warhead each, 
they lack final-phase control, which 
u that no change can be made to 
“ltial trajectory. 

their target accuraqy is unspecta- 
whercas their nuclear payload is 
pondingly powerful, in the Scale- 
i case a megaton. 

three newcomers are solid-fuel 
P *nd more easily deployed be- 
I* ueir.tanka don't need to be filled 
phand, which is a complicated 
ptoje. 

are more accurately targetable 
the models they are due to replace, 
^much. 

technical improvements are by 
^ M gre^t as, say, the difference 
too SS-4, and SS-5, or older 
'“•range missiles, and the new 


Jtog 7, the smallest of the three 
mS 88 ^ 8 °f 50 miles. 

108 in each division Is fitted out 
"Ipgs, of which there are a total 


lange of its successor, the SS‘21, 
PS$.2if t0 be about 15 relies. The 


jj^ ■^ ar ® already in service. 


aia ft p which, is larger, has a 

P a 2ui3 7 5 m|lc,i * Each Soviet army 
Wided, missile brigade equipped 


Nuclear medlum-and short-range weapons systems In Europe 
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with Scuds. The 
Warsaw Pact 
armies have an esti- 
mated 550 of them. 

The replacement 
SS-23 is said to 
have about twice 
the range, or rough- 
ly 300 miles. Both 
weapon systems, 

the Frog 7/SS-21 
and the Scud B/SS- 
23, can be fitted out 
with a choice of 
three different war- 
heads: either nu- 
clear, conventional 
or chemical. The 
range of the SS-12 
Scaleboard missile 
is 600 miles. The nuclear payload of its 
warhead packs a megaton. The SS-22, 
its successor, has a range of a little over 
600 miles. 

There are 100 of them, arrayed in 
"front" strength of two brigades each 
and three battalions per brigade. A 
front is one unit larger than an army 
and comparable with a Western army 
group. 

A Warsaw Pact front not only has its 
own command, as does the Western 
army group; it. also has its own auxilia- 
ry forces and air force squadrons. 

The range of the SS-12 and SS-22, at 
between 600 end 625 miles, is almost 
exactly the distance between missile lo- 
cations and targets. 

In peacetime the headquarters of a 
fi-ont is in the Soviet Union, not in a sa- 
tellite state. The Scaleboard has so far 
been stationed in Russia and only tem- 
porarily been sighted further afield dur- 
ing manoeuvres. 



Warsaw Pact 

Nato ""'j 

/ Missiles 

M range 
/ 1000-5500 km 

4 Total 

88-20, 5500 km, total solar 1080 
(360 launching systems, each with 3 
warheads; 243 systems In Europe) 
SS-4, SS-5 

\ ‘729. 

:::• wJoo ; 

So far none. At most 
there will be 

108 Pershing 11(1800 km) 

464 Cruise (2500 km) 






g MlaalTee 
g range 

J 500-1000 km 
* Total 

SS-12 (Scaleboard) to be 
replaced by SS-22 (900-1000 km) 
Scud B to be replaced by 

SS-23 (250-500 km) 

=•100. 

• 650 

Pershing 1. To be 
reduced by up to 103 

• -'.ik-ir* 

.'■'Vf }3EVV;-v 


650 


V:* 160(72) 

j Missiles 
m range 

J 80-200 km 

Frog 7, to be replaced by 

SS-21 (80-120 km) 

: ,:-6SO: 

Honest John or 

Lance (110 km) 

I;;."- 

/ duns, artillery 
/ range 30 km 

i 


..vim 

Extent of reduction 
not yet known 


Fighter aircraft 
lana-tHBed 

(Badger, Blinder, Flshbed, 

Fitter, Flogger, Fencer, 

Brewer] 

-up to 2800: 

(Fill, Vulcan, F-4, 

F-104, Jaguar, 

Buccaneer) 

Vlip to tfjO 


Tha counts are of warheads, apart from the aircraft. Moat of the aircraft carry one. Only the larger carry two or Ihree. 
Main Bource: Nato General Secretariat, 1982. 


References "to be replaced by" and bracketed figures mean If and when deployment of Nato missiles, In accordance 
with the 1979 double decision, Is carried out. 


Frankfurter Afgameire Zeltung/Qraflk Kaiser 


Much the same can be expected of 
the successor system, the SS-22. 

Western officers feel the Soviet 
Union might switch to locating the SS- 
22 further forward for political effect. 
But in military terms that would make 
little sense. 

In the past Russia has kept this, the 
inost powerful weapon at its army’s dis- 
posal, at a safe distance and in keeping 
with its range. 

There are no targets for the SS-12 or 
SS-22 in Western Europe that could not 
be covered equally well or better by the 
medium-range SS-20. 

..Soviet short-range guided missiles are 
not an additional threat over and above 
the one posed by the SS-20. 

It would be another matter altogether 
if the Soviet Union were to agree to a 
zero option in respect of the SS-20. The 
shorter-rauge missiles, especially the 
SS-22, would then attain political im- 
portance. 


The Geneva missiles talks 


Continued from page 1 
tem an effect it doesn’t have an cannot 
have. 

The deterrent effect will not go by the 
board should Pershing 2s not be sta- 
tioned in Germany. Conversely, station- 
ing them would not lead straight to nu- 
clear war, as the Greens believe. 

The Pershing 2 can't decapitate the 
Soviet Union, if only because it lacks 
the range to do so. Besides, 108 single- 
warhead missiles are simply not enough 
for a first strike. 

Above all, the Pershing 2 is negotia- 
ble in Geneva, as are the Cruise missile 
and the SS-20. 

By the terms of the December 1979 
dual-track decision Nato resolved that 
the extent of missile modernisation re- 
quired would need to be reviewed in the 
light of terms negotiated. 

The weapon mix will no more bh 
taboo than the number of missiles each 
side is allowed to retain by the terms of 
an agreement. 

Bonn government spokesman Peter 
Boenisch has noted, piucli , to the an- 
noyance of' conservatives, that the wea-. 
pon mix is not at present up for discus- 
sion. 

In making this proviso he was merely 


stating the obvious. Talks are still in 
progress and everyone must be keen to 
avoid narrowing the leeway for negotia- 
tion by going categorio on one point or 
another. 

. What damage would be done If the 
Americans were to resurrect the walk In 
the woods proposals 
No harm whatever would be done if 
they were to say they were setting aside 
all their previous misgivings In a further 
bid to reach agreement! 

Either the Soviet Union would agree 
to the idea and the whole world would 
be the winner, or the Russians would 
say no, and at least we should know 
who was to blame.' 

Illusions would be dispelled. Everyo- 
ne would know where they Stood and 
why. So why not? The Bonn govern- 
ment is doing well to make the point. 

In Moscow Herr Kohl told Mr An- 
drbpov that when he slammed the door 
behind him in anger as a little boy his 
mother used to say: “Do what you want 
but you're going to have to come back 
through that same door." 

NO Bonn government can afford to 
lay itself- open to accusations of not 
having done all It could to keep the 
door to a negotiated compromise open, 
i - Christoph Bertram 

(Die Zelt, 5 August 1983) 


The chart shows the extent of Soviet 
nuclear arms aimed nt targets in Wes- 
tern Europe in comparison with similar 
or comparable Western systems. 

Numbers refer to warheads in the 
case of missiles and field artillery. 


Where aircraft are concerned the num- 
ber of warheads will probably not be 
much higher than the number of deliv- 
ery systems. 

The chart does not list the naval nu- 
clear capacity of . either side, such as 
fleet air arm planes on land or on board 
aircraft carriers and missiles on board 
submarines, in European waters. 

The deployment or . naval aircraft 
against European land targets depends 
on too many factors to be included in 
an overall comparison of strength. 

They include mobility, number and 
distance of aircraft carriers from the 
coast, the density of anti-aircraft cover, 
penetration capacity and the degree of 
competition from enemy naval forces, 

The figures Include British nuclear 
capacity, but not the French deterrent. 
But the overall Impression would not be 
substantially different If they were to in- 
clude French short-range missiles, US 
naval aircraft and Soviet naval aircraft: 
and nuclear submarines stationed off 
the coast of Europe, 

The Soviet Union is known to have a 
clear advantage over the West in 
medium-range missiles and conventio- 
nal forces. The chart shows that it has 
the edge over the West in short-range 
nuclear devices too. 

In all arms ' categories important for 
Europe the East has a much higher ca- 
pacity than the West. Field artillery is 
the sole exception. 

Yet Nato Defence Ministers' hftve in- 
structed their military staffs to consider 
whether nuclear grenades might be dis- 
pensed with entirely or in part. 

The chart is based on the official 
1982 Nato comparison of forces 
strength published in Germany by the 
Bonn Defence Ministry. 

It also takes into account a recent 
speech by US Defence Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger In which he announced that 
the Soviet Union now had 360 SS-20 
missile launchers in service: 

This number is enough to equfp'40 
regiments with nine launchers each; 21 
are currently aimed at targets ill wes- 
tern Europe and 13 based in SOvlet 
Asia. 

GUnther OWesscn 
(Frankfurter Allgetneine Zeliung 
fttr beutsehlind, 27 July I9S1) 
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American cable TV crucial in bid to 
change hackneyed images of Germany 

uch of America’s image of Oer- mam ^ 


M uch of America’s image of Ger- 
many stems from third rate TV 
production with monocled officers 
shouting Achtvngl as in the series 
Hogan s Heroes that has for years been 
coming into the living rooms of millions 
or Americans. 

The picture many Americans have of 
Germany and the Germans is common- 
surateiy lopsided. And the American 
media are extremely selective when re- 
porting on .Germany, 

. ,,Just “bout the only time our media 
say something about the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany is when terrorists attack 
out military bases, hurl stones at politi- 

i C M. n Li tc " 7™ “ w *“ in,a * lne 

, “ a “ s for a pretty unbalanced pio. 
f"" 1 wire* Douglas B. Sherman in a 

m,e - th ° 

It is obvious that this must lead to ir- 
ritations and misunderstandings. For 
instance: the Peace Movement and de- 

ey”onhe P ^ n eriU r p”bllc flUalS ^ 

a Gennan ? re * ard ourselves as 
® a “ b Jj democratic country and a de- 
pendable partner of the Western world. 

"f a . ra «»™ay«<I at the fact that none 
or this has been recognised on the other 
side of the Atlantic although our world ] 
° "°.° dad *i‘h Information “ . 

■ though there have been.-mimons of 
peraon-to-poreon contacrs between Ger- 
mans and Americans. 

root in *he public’s mind. y 
. V 18 is *0 because people tend to 

r 

a BB . ainst Prejudices calls for d 

a long campaign or sound argument 
Therefore, nobody wanting to correct E 

tbe Pi? 1 ? 10 of Germany in America bl 
should hope for quick results. P< 

hehJSf 8 ! T h *? SCS and Dinara can , 
be helpful, but it is doubtful whether 

M* y T f*® 011 200 "M' 0 " Americans lo 

m 2 they win inflMn “ « ha th 

_ w!il e i 8t *J hi * !s how Martin Elsflsser mi 

Bonn Forei8n om “ of: ihJ 

dfS^iliS' L5S way : 


Though they have been successful to 

“v™"eTg™ h ' r “ P0 “ eh8Bbe “ re,a - 

i,mos,non - 

and seemingly so 
rigid American TV market has opened 
up somewhat lately. 

^Surprig lngfotha British (The English 
the French (Ti/tfnwce USA), 
Insh - IlaUa, «. Greek., Scandina- 
vians and Dutch have managed to 
b _ ° ab in '® what seemed a closed shop 

not.pedflLlS , AmS! nm,S 

cab^ndtemtcw” 0 ™ 0 " 8 8P ” ad ° f 

Almost the whole of the United Sta- 
TTiere are close to 5,000 cable net- 

milLn^cri^ngtusihS 8 *' 8 ° 

eVen hl8h “!»>«> and ape- 
‘ aH f ad Presremme. are now more and 
more in demand. 


The same applies to programmes 
aimed at ethnic target groups. 

There now seems to be a growing in- 
terest in German and European affairs 
among the otherwise traditionally isola- 
tionist Americans. 

This is largely due to the growing rea- 
lisation that America’s affluence and se- 
curity are closely linked with Europe. 

. T£ e " ew J rend Js further stimulated 
oy the fact that many Americans are of 
German descent and that thousands of 
GIs have been stationed in Germany 
since the end of the war. There is also 
tne stream of German tourists visiting 
America and providing person-to-per- 
son contact between the two nations. 
Using existing German productions 
Wef/e (in conjunction with 
^ * RD and ZDF networks in this 
country) began putting together four 
tnree-hour test programmes in 1982. 

t Q *« C ?'? C ! pl was drafted after consul- 

without neg°ecringinftjmation? ,1 * n,nenl 

Such American slants are relaxed 

mode t frequem use of m|ld sJa 

fixed lengths and serialisation were 
taken into account. 

The test programmes were examined 
as to their suitabiUty by three cable sys- 


tems on the Ea«t . . 

7^-i& vw,0N 

sSSS>idden death in a beautiful, 

hour programmes while l! 1 i -nw _ 

cloudless, Saturday sky 

mZ* 18 pr ° spect5 for Qern s - They zoom over the rooftops of their 

mes on American cable ft » P*°P le dled ,n five separate home town tomake their point, often 

good, making the closing ^ Involving private aircraft over disregarding altitude regulations and 

11 rL° n ® np ^ eas ^c, recent weekend in Germany. The making a tremendous noise too. 

There are sufficient suto ftas H ne - The worst crash was on There are licensing authorities and 
programmes to fill th e ^ ^orth Sea island of Borkum when aero clubs to look after the 30,000 pri- 

mum 0 f 150 hours a died In the wreckage of a twln-en- vate pilots in the Federal Republic of 

five per cent of the cum* *P orts P lane * In thla article, Rudolf Germany. 

^ n°* ZD f and Private unft hr, of the Sliddeutsehe Zeituag, They know best where men and ma- 
But radio remains (he % 8t the ups and downs of private chines go wrong. They include the Fed- 
many’s ^ traditional field ofj on< eral Aviation Agency, Brunswick, and 

Here, the transcription prep ", the Federal Air Safety Establishment, 

North America has been i$ [fate pilots are up, up and away Frankfurt. 

further to the needs of the k very Saturday and Sunday in fine The agency has a staff of 146 at 
rener. ther when air force pilots are off Brunswick airport and five regional of- 

The weekly magazine /j^forlhe weekend. fices. It is responsible for the safety, air- 

^/?//Cnow mito Aua. - nn MnnHav. rpnnrtprs liHVft dif- wnrthinpsa and relinhilifv nf nirornft 


u ' iniu D| r” . 

Mere, the transcription prep ", the Federal Air Safety Establishment, 

North America has been i$ ivate pilots are up, up and away Frankfurt, 
further to the needs of the Ai «ry Saturday and Sunday in fine The agency has a staff of 146 at 
rener. ther when air force pilots are off Brunswick airport and five regional of- 

The weekly magazine An fforthe weekend. fices. It is responsible for the safety, air- 

hntic now puts even more n lien, on Monday, reporters have d if- worthiness and reliability of aircraft 
the “human touch.” A id itv in keeping track of the crashes and crews in Germany. 

Americans in Germany 1st number killed, For years it has run bright campaigns 

prepared. The Intention isior Itactae prompt demands for legis- in non-official German to bring home 
picture of Germany throid! in to limit freedom of access to Ger- to the flying public and dangers and 
eyes and so help remove pnii airspace and prevent the victims, problems of aviation. 

Deutsche IVe/Ie's answer private pilots, from risking their The latest air safety brochure for in- 
Ienge of filling the Aimricup 81151 others’. stance reads: “There are experiences 

lion gap is a combination are ^ ans °f flying who wel- your only have once in a lifetime. Fly- 

tele vision. Heim haft an ^ ^ ne weekend as an opportu- ing by contact flight rules in bud wea- 


. — & fuiKncu 

tton gap is a combination of, 
television, «« 

(RhelnljcherM»itu«k 


The writer, Dr Heinz Fellbiuer, hi 
director general of tha Osnuu 
radio aervlce for loretjn : 
Deutsche Welle. 


40 years since Eisenhower put 
US forces on the airwaves 


to^ ta * 8br 0 ad pSc iX USV 

i BCB f >*fa View has been coni 
Wfca n Lr°n‘L HpSrta - 

flow rhil if f °f rman y s ^0 radio Sta- 

br ? adcast abroad ( Deutsch - 

dutina i J th ° °J he * k *s a^rted pro- 
auang tailoivmade and infotmative TV 
programmes for the USA. ■ , 

on^vZ 0 ^ 8 of 9 erman y can fall back 
ing^MDBri^ 8 9 f ^ortwavc broadcast- 
nL»T 5!? 8 " C8 * “fading a special 
mae br °° d ™' 

M^« dd M°u' t)ler<1 is ,h * transcription 
aprvlce which provides 177 Americm 

t ? at,oas wiil >.eom, 20,000 tape?. 

„ Naturally, the Deutsche Welle plan- 

Sf ot a h?rf S °., dfa - Win8 0n >ha 
O ^b.vlnatitut.ons that have tijed to 

Place, G erman TV productions with 

African networks. 


TfAFV^r riCa 1 Forees Network 
be 8 an broadcasting in Lon- 
don at 5.45 p.m. on 4 July 1943. 

S8t Up ? n ,he 0rders of General 
8nd C ? m P Iete d 40 years of 
broadcasting on the 4th of July Inde- 
pendence Day this year. 

l nn? adC ? ling bead( l u arters stayed in 

towed L u, m ,° blle radi0 “ a,i ™ W- 

Sof waV r ° 0PS t0 the Eur °' jea n 

AFN Munich, the first station in Ger- 
many, went on the air on 1 1 June 1945 

aJSSsSSSSBj; 

where it remained until 1966 when the 

H a rhS^n b eS““‘‘°' b8 

wi^Ga™/^ 18 ‘™ now “ Popular 

«^:S h8 ^ raas * h ^ a « with 

wh& S ra ? ierS ° n tba lra nt with a 

chMa/ 1 !hl> ,hal lll tu war “IW did not I 

diera £ stayed in n ^ Ajnericans »1- 1 

doiTforce.*^ k* Ger roany as an occupa- 1 


American journalist T.W. Cunninn- 
ham, who edits tlio AFN TV Guide 
(circulation 170,000) stresses that AFN 
is not a propaganda station. 

“AFN supplies the US forces in F., 
rope and their families with objective 
. news and music from home ^ AFN 
news comes off the tickers of the maior 
Internal ion al news agencies and is nrc 

cal fun«?n han8 ?: A ™ has no Poll" - - 

pravtoe lnV .f 8 ° Ie P ur Poae is lo 
provide Information and entertain- 


The broadcasts, which cub 
cd from North Africa tot^ 
vian countries, are put togri; 
more 275 employees. 

In the lute 1960s, AFN 111 
branched out into television^ 
Germans are unaware that & 
four rather than three TV cb* 

This Ignorance Is bcapal 
TV sets operate on the PAL 
AFN uses the American NlSf 
which cannot be received l)fi 
sets. 


m any fine weekend as an opportu- 
R of getting up into the air and on 
yh their favourite pastime, 
pey then endlessly circle the nir- 
Ed, practising landing and take-off to 
pie to cope with an emergency, 
pfay invite friends and relations for a 
Vfide ora quick flight to the seaside. 
There are private pilots who are keen 
[ show their families and neighbours 
|vsafe they arc at the joystick. 


your only have once in a lifetime. Fly- 
ing by contact flight rules in bud wea- 
ther is one of them. 

“But there are pilots who escaped by 
the skin of their teeth even though they 
no longer had any idea where they were 
or even as much as their compass direc- 
tions.” 

These lucky guys, the brochure sug- 
gested, ought to write to explain what it 
was like because what they had to say 
could be a life-saver for others. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


HI if!" a Pen *agon Institution under the 
direct control of the American Forces 



hLc° Z d gelT ,,l0h Se,ViCe (AFRTS > 

It is from there that AFN statin*.* 

a vari E 1v' COCk broadcasts for Europe: 
a variety programme on AM and n 

popular music programme in stereo on 


J d ' a b 8ti " 10 bring. America ih 

SSSarMs 


The nine regional studios add infor- 
mation of local interest. 

* ni ® ‘ PParadng principle of AFN is 

televi8ion wi,h ,itUe 


AFN Is in the fortunate ps 
being able to pick the plunu* 
huge American TV puddirig. 

AFRTS in Los Angeles buju 
best of the best from Aiwtf 
major networks. 

For instance, AFN sbo»rf 
four months before the dubb^ 1 
of the series started In Gennifl 

AFN-TV is fiirther 
fact that — unlike with nodf 
mes in America — It has wj 
dais because it Is financed M 
tagon. 

Many wellwishers sent W* 
telegrams to mark AFN's4fthJ 
sary, including President * 
Chancellor Kohl and manyfll8 , 
stars. 

Chancellor Kohllhanked^ 
concerted effort in promo fit 1 
relations between US soldi* 0 * 
people of Germany. 

AFN has had a consider®* 
on the Gennan media seMih^ 
in the field of music. 

Several generations of F*J 
mans have learned of treno* ^ ( 
the world of American P# 
through AFN. ^ 
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K . supplied the data arranged In see-at-a-glance tables In these new reference 
j- . . works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the years are Invaluable fcoih for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research; 

■ Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
- tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

l. The jjuides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for dally use in 
t ' commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

r; Four volumes are available: 


North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 
Asis/Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130,pp., DM 19-80; 
Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 
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Look it up in Brockhaus 

i F. A-. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 
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Smouldering end to a relaxing weekend . . 
land. 

The Brunswick agency feels this in- 
formation is so important that it is even 
prepared to handle material supplied 
anonymously. 

It assumes that reports might be sub- 
mitted anonymously by pilots who were 
ashamed of their own incompetence or 
felt a signed admission might lead to 
legal proceedings against them. 

But bad weather and flying through 
dense cloud can hardly be blamed for 
the proliferation of accidents in recent 
weeks. 

The weather has been fine, making it 
hard to see how so many planes could 
have crashed over the weekend. But 
Karl Kttssler, head of the Brunswick 
agency, simply points out of his fourth- 
floor window. 

A 1 single aircraft has taken off during 
the past hour. More than a dozen 
planes are tied up at their moorings on 
the grass alongside the runway. 

“A few years ago they would all hove 
been airborne in such fine, sunny wea- 
ther,” he says, ‘The tax on aviation fuel 
for private pilots and the drastic in- 
crease in airport fees have mndc Hying 
a luxury. 

“Pilots are logging fewer hours and 
air safety has been the loser.” 

He cites statistics In respect of hours 
logged, take-offs and accidents to prove 
his point. 

Last year the average number of 
hours logged was down to 20. But this 
figure is of limited value because it ap- 



plies to pilots ranging from glider pilots 
to men at the controls of twin-engined 
aircraft. 

Accident statistics kept on behalf of 
the aviation department at the Bonn 
Transport Ministry paint a clearer pic- 
ture. 

Sixty per cent of last year's accidents 
were due Lo errors by the pilot, the fig- 
ures show. Half were due to inadequate 
preparations. 

This category, includes accidents 
described in the statistics as lack of. fuel 
in the engine, which usually turns out to 
be fatal. . > 

How do they happen? Pilots don't 
even take, the elementary precaution of 
checking how much fuel they have left 
in the tank before take-off, if the Bruns- 
wick experts are to be believed. 

Alternatively, they forget to switch 
from one tank to another. How cpn any- 
one possibly be guilty of such suicidal 
negligence? 


, eight died In this crash on a North Sea la- 

( Photo: dps) 

The German affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Council of Aircraft Owner and 
Pilot Associations warns its thousands 
of members not to be so slack. 

All private pilots, it says, ought to 
join either AO PA or the German Aero 
Club, both of which regularly run safety 
campaigns to remind people of the 
risks. 

Pilots must accustom themselves as a 
matter of Life or death to observing ab- 
solute discipline in going through flight 
preparations. 

Checklists must be gone through 
point by point. 

Airline pilots are required to undergo 
regular checks of their prowess at the 
controls. Private pilots ought to be pre- 
pared to have their skills checked perio- 
■ dically by an Instructor or experienced 
pilot too. 

Any relaxation or strict discipline 
that is allowed to become a habit tends 
to be the forerunner of a sticky end, and 
there nrc countless mistakes that both 
greenhorns and old hands can make. 

A pilot taking ofT from Munich air- 
port recently forgot to take the cover off 
an air Intake tube, with the result thut 
the engine failed to develop full power, 

A few days Inter another private pilot 
made the elementary mistAke of landing 
without putting out his undercarriage. 
Both survived, but their repair bills 
were heavy. 

A plane that took off from Munich 
and crashed on the outskirts of Neu- 
markt town centre was found to have a 
heater switch for the carburetter left on, 
which is bound to have led to loss of 
power. 

Heat must certainly have played a 
part in the Neumarkt crash, just as it 
will have done in the crash off Borkum 
in the North Sea. ; 

At high temperatures and high-alti- 
tude airfields the engine and pxopeiler 
lose power and tiie plane's ground. run 
distance will be much longer. 

At 25 e C it is 25 per cent longer, at 
35°C 40 per cent longer, with a further 
10-per-cerit increase per extra 300 me- 
tres of altitude, 

. Yet although there are more acci- 
dents in summer the statistics show an 
overall .decline. In 1982 there were 85 
accidents involving single-engined air- 
craft, 'as against 198 the year before. 

The figure for twin-engined planes 
was 13, as against 20, for helicopters 19 
instead of 26, 'and for gliders 232 rather 
than 262, 

Th^ trend was diametrically opposite 
when it came to deaths: 76 as against 41 
for single-engined planes, 20 as against 
. .. Continued on page 10 
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Trees keep on dying as experts keep 
on trying to find out why 


F orestry officials all over the country 
arc going their rounds to take stook 
of what is left of Germany's dying 
woods and forests. 

By Che time their findings are availa- 
ble this autumn they will be out of date. 
Foresters used to plan in terms of cen- 
turies. They now no longer recognise 
their woods after a fortnight's holiday. 
The Bonn Interior Ministry has invit- 
ed top-ranking environmental ofllcials 
.from the Common Market countries, 
Austria and Switzerland to Bavaria for 
a fact-finding tour. 

They flew round the state from the 
Bayerischcr Wald to the Flchtelgebirge 
and saw for themselves, from the air 
and on the ground, what the head of the 
Swiss environmental protection agency 
termed a tragedy. 

Bavarian forestry experts are afraid 
that the damage to timber stacks In the 
state may have increased sevenfold over 
1932. Fifty per cent would then be hit 
, St is not just the extent of the 
that has increased. Trees are also dying 
faster. Fir trees can take yean to die; 
spruces can die in a few weeks, and the 
sprpee is by far the most important pine 
tree grown in Germany. 

Deciduous trees are also increasingly 
affected, especially beech. 

. *n* 9 tc are dearly a variety of causes. 
The Bavarian Forest ia for the most part 
no$ .unduly, affected by add rain pollu- 
tion front powtr station cbimneyi.'- 
Yet the ozone count reaches record 
levels when nitrous oxide smog is 
blown north-east from Munich toward 
the Czech border. 

• Trees are dying that have the benefit 
of fbo best possible soil, ample supplies 
of water and ideal weather. It began at 
high altitudes and has now spread to 
trees on lower ground. 

Even worse, trees that are only a few 
>xars,oid are yellowing and dying. To 
the attained eye the woods still look 
green, but appearances are deceptive. 

In the Flchtelgebirge area, further 
west, there pro districts . where the 
woods are already dead. Skeleton tree 
trunks look very much like, photos one 
has seen of the forests in Czechoslova- 
kia. 



Pollution readings in this part of Ba- 
varia tell a tale of high sulphur dioxide 
counts, mainly frofo West German 
power station chimneys, but also from 
the East. 

Foresters no longer dare risk thinning 
out the woods. Where dead wood has 
been cleared the trees that are still alive 
and well soon take ill and die, which 
would seem to Indicate that atmosphe- 
ric pollution is to blame. 

The experts still have no explanation 
for the simultaneous effect, or so it 
seems, of Bulphur dioxide and ozone 
from nitrous oxides as the cause of 
death. 

All that is known for sure Is that both 
substances are extremely poisonous for 
plant life. The situation is by no means 
improved by salting of roads in winter. 

Up to 300 metres on either side of 
roads treated in this way the salt eats 
into the forest topsoil. Alongside a 
trunk road in the Fichtelgebirge region 
a salt count 100 times higher than tho 
normal has been registered.' 
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Air deaths 

"• _ ■ Continued from pngo 9 

V4 'foftwih-engiried ttlfaaft and five as 
against three for helicopers. 

That naturally leads fo a drastic in- 
crease In the ratio of fatalities to hours 
logged. 

Last yearn there' ‘were 14,236 private 
planes, including 6,194 glider, In the 
W™. Republic of Germany. That was 
morethart any other country in Europe, 
possibly including the Soviet Union, 
Britain, which was No. 2, trailed With 
only half as many. 

Air space In Germafly is very limited, 
fading restricted by many areas but of 
bounds to private pilots for mllitiy rea- 
sons.' 1 

Sd it Is all tiio more Important for 
them to take every conceivable precau- 
tion. Only pilots who are caretol can 
raJriy' claim the open sides demanded 
by AGFA.. ' ■ 

t' •' . Rudolf Metier 

' (MbMKfceZMwgasJalylHS) 


T he Federal Republic of Germany is 
harder-hit than any other country in 
Europe by the acid rain that, is wreaking 
havoc on woods and forests. 

About 560,000 hectares, or over 
1,380,000 acres, of woodland are affect- 
ed. That means about one tree In 12. 

Sulphur dioxodo from power station 
chimneys is one of the culprits. Another 
is said by some scientists to be nitrous 
oxides in car exhausts. 

A definite link between car exhausts 
and dead trees has yet to be established, 
but motor traffic cannot be absolved of 
blame yet either. 

Car exhaust fumes contain nitrous 
oxides, sulphur dioxide, carbon monox- 
ide, unburnt hydrocarbons, soot and 
lead (as long as motor fuel is still allow- 
ed to contain 0.15 grams of lead per 
litre to prevent knocking). 

They are all substances that are 
harmful to man and the environment. 
The other chemical compounds traffic 
releases Into the atmosphere, are harm- 
less at their present levels, scientists say. 

But perhaps it would be truer to say 
there is no conclusive evidence to the 
contrary, . , 

Carbon monoxide is generated in do- 
mestic heating installations and by 
heavy industry as well as by truck and 
car engines. 

It I. to blim, for imog. In dtiet with 
busy traffic the carbon monoxide count 
ean be as high as 60 milligrams per 
cubic metre in the daytime; i 

That is a level the health authorities 
are no longer prepared to certify as 
being no danger to health* ' ‘ 

■szw.sa.’Bas 

and can Cause headaches, sickness, as- 
phyxiation and even death. ■ ; 

ft ft a particular serious health ha- 
wd for people with heart and tircula- 
Un tr0U ^ e * ** ***** damage to 


Bonn's decision to take the lead in 
Europe and insist on lead-free fuel for 
new cars (and dean-air exhausts) from 
1986 is accepted in the Common Mar- 
ket as a legitimate move taken in self- 
defence. 

j President Mitterrand of France is rc- 
j P ute d to have encouraged Chancellor 
! Kohl to grasp the initiative. 

Bonn is in favour of a uniform grade 
of lead-free fuel (and not super and pre- 
| mlum grades), as in the United States. 

| Consideration is even being given to 
reassessing road tax on motor vehicles. 

In America clean air regulations have 
been in force for nearly a decade, yet 
only about 40 per cent of cars havo so 
far been converted to lead-free ftiel. 

In Germany the authorities feel they 
• cannot afford to let matters slide for 
this length of time. 

In Bavaria's dying forests Carl-Dieter 
Spranger, state secretary at the Bonn 
Interior Ministry, outlined to his for- 
eign guests a catalogue of measures 
aimed at sparing the trees. 

Forest-owners are increasingly being 
urged to take action, but they are at a 
loss how to deal with the problem. The 
chemical industry hopes to make a 
handsome profit from sales of fertiliser. 

But scientists and forestry officials 

German forests 
worst hit 
by acid rain 

. Car exhausts also pump 650,000 tons 
of unburnt hydrocarbons Into the at- 
mosphere yearly in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

Ono of these compounds, benzole, is 
a toxlo carcinogen. Long-term exposure 
to even minute doses of benzole can 
lead to changes in the blood make-up 
and even cause leukaemia. 

Lead may improve the performance 
of low-octane ftiel in an engine with a 
high compression ratio, but It Is defi- 
nitely a health hazard. 

It settles on the ground and finds its 
way into the blood via the food cycle. 
The blood count and nervous system 
can suffer damage if the'body absorbs 
substantlalamounts of lead. 

At the present level of lead pollution 
only bus drivers or police officers on 
trafilo duty who constantly inhale ex- 
haust fumes are in immediate danger, . 

Even they seldom have an above-aver- 
se lead count in their blood. But some 
doctors are worried that lead in city air 
could harm children and embryos in the 
womb. 

; Here too, conclusive research fin- 
dings have yet to be published. 

. Fo . r Eome lime the legal amount of 
lead in motor fuel has been regularly re- i 
duced in the European Community, , 
Vrith^ Germany enforcing the strictest < 

' J^ cre J ro ceilings for other toxins in 
exhaust fumes too, although the Envi- i 
ronmental Protection Agency in West 1 
Berlin is critical of the. fact that oply I 
pew ca re are tested to make sure they 

comply with the regulations. V 


feel it would be absurd ts Biu 

forest as an eco-system to 5 
prove a fatal dose of fcrtll!^ 
The woods havo laborious 
ed in acclimatising themsi 
acid soil, and what good can t 
do when trees are no longuJ 
taking or retaining nutrient? ^ 
Fertiliser might arguably h 

1 when sparingly applied to wi 

• which saplings are being gr Z| 
of reafforestation, always um 
. will still grow. 

Hopes of giving dying wo (A 
sive care to keep them allveud 
until the air over Genriwyfe 

again ore certainly not baud a 

rience. 

That leaves the possibility cf[ 
up environmental legislation « 
the ink has hardly had timotoft) 
Suggestions of this kind 
proposed by Franz Josef Sun 
could undoubtedly be justifldi 
ground that a catastrophe 
ing. 

There is clearly no point in n 
decade until legislation has bdi 
prove fully effective. Above 4 
must be no exceptions permitted 
The catalogue of measures m 
the Bonn Interior Ministry h 
proposals involving fiscal mum 
there are no official plans yet lo 
duce a sulphur levy ss di 
Hesse. 

But this state of alfain m 
change after the state 
tions in September. 

(SQddeuischo ftlnifc IN 

Exhaust ‘fames are'checktdaf 
the two-year roadworthWith w 
motor vehicles, but readings of c 
monoxide only are taken. 

German motor msnufactw 
most of their models haveaowi 
clean nir performance than tbs 
on which Bonn insists. 

But the legal limits have \0 
to be In keeping with the lauit* 
findings. They date back to tit 
when people were less enrift 
conscious than they are today* 

In 1972 Hans-Dletrioh G» 
who was then Bonn Inferior J* 
did not want to trail behind tfei 
States and Japan. 

In both countries strict eriud 
latlons had been issued for bed 
and Industrial polluters. Smogift 
Los Angeles and Tokyo m} 
prompt action indispensable- 
Unbumt hydrocarbons and 
monoxide in car exhausts w#' 
be particularly dangerous/ » 
Genscher announced that lb#** 
both had to be reduced in the W 
by 90 per cent. ^ 

Motor manufacturers pul 
search divisions to work wj 
long new can were designed » 
cleaner exhausts on both counts 
But in (he mid-1970s J*' 
unexpected repercussions. TWJJ 
Bines designed to reduce the v* 
hydrocarbons unburnt produce 
nitrous oxides instead. ,. 

They were toxins that had F 
taken seriously. Not unul j* 
deaths began to be connected 
was it decided to introduce 
talysts as in the USA and J*P*J i 

In new cars they are claft^Ju 

UcalJy reduce the output 
boni, caibon monoxide 

oxides. 

(Die**** 


IE ARTS 


Erich Heckel and the 
Briicke connection 


I iitlons to mark Erich HeckcFs 
i centenary aro being held in 
ies in the Federal Republic of 
y in the second half of tiiis year, 
could hardly be more convinc- 
f of how alive his work remains, 
vas a forerunner of modern art 
limed today by the Young Sava- 
ie of their forebears, 
is born in DObeln, Saxony, on 
1883. In 1905 he, Ernst Ludwig 
r, Karl Schmidt-Rottluff and 
•yl set up tho Briicke group in 
. 

later joined by Max Pechstein, 
iiMuelier and, for a while, Emil 
fc. Id 20th century art history they 
jUnd for Expressionism, 
bongly though each may have 
tad individual traits in the course 
Mir development, they were agreed 
heir striving for heightened expres- 
f by simplifying and changing natp- 
fonn and using the power of full co- 

ley felt French Impressionism, 
fch transfigured reality into a world 
apparent beauty, was empty and 
png In intellectual depth, 
ley acknowledged as their ideals 
rard Munch and Vincent van Gogh, 
pie Briicke group were revolutiona- 
| iduch more comprehensively so 
n'theFauves, who were coming to 
ffore in France at the same time. 

His epithet particularly applied to 
four (oiindcr-merabcrs/ who .’made 
| other's acquaintance as architcc- 
uudents In Dresden and apart from 
Jd switched over entirely to painting; 
hey certainly felt revolutionary, al- 
they failed to achieve their am- 
p of establishing, over and above 
painting, a juster and truer society 
[peaceful world. 

rl90S; the year they founded the 
PP. the world outlook was none too 
ping. The Kaiser landed in Tan- 
g«id prompted a crisis over Moroc- 
Ne Russia lost its war against 
In and was shaken by revolutionary 


He dream of a New Man they shar- 
Ph a number of young poets came 
wM in the conflagration of the 
P 1 War, which Heckel survived in a 
P smbulance unit. 

Wthe group’s early years (it broke up 
ftojin i n 1913 ) Heckel exercised a 
|®rful influence on the emergence of 
Bform group style. 

PJSht colours and angular, aggres- 
1'°™* were its hallmarks, and they 
p so typical of the Brflcke as a' whole. 
| In many Instances it is hard to say 
I we artist was. 

Pswas a result of their drawing and 
png together and jointly coming to 
i* with the so-called primitive art 
■sculpture °f the South Seas and the 

Jointly came across the iwo in 
S n ' s Museum of Ethnology. 

rented two shops in a 
“Wg’Class district of the city. They 
L Us ” “ studios by members of the 
P- They soon held shows, although 
j% they were slated/ " . .- 

also played , a leading role in 
annual folders of prints 
RJ^JP Published from 1906, perso- 
ELfWng ® major contribution to- 
^ we revival of the woodcut, 
^wido. expanses of his multi-co? 


lour woodcuts with their variety of con- 
trast, especially his variations on the 
theme of model Frftnzi, are among the 
highlights of graphic art by the Briicke 
group. 

Heckel preferred people and nature 
as subjects. He painted people full or 
unconstrained joic de vivre, initially in 
wild colour and with spontaneous 
verve, later composed in a more con- 
trolled manner. 

His Reclining Girl of 1909 is a good 

example, but he was also capable of 
painting psychologically more pro- 
found portrayals of problematic charac- 
ters, such as his Two Men at a Table, 
1912, based on Dostoyevsky, or his 
Woman Convalescent triptych of 1913. 

Throughout his life he was fascinated 
by the circus. He also felt close ties with 
nature, as expressed in his paintings of 
the Moritzburg ponds and the many 
landscapes he painted at, for instance, 
Dangast on the North Sea coast. 

His Glassy Day, 1913, is a master- 
piece in which, as in Feiningcr’s work, 
water, the sky and the clouds are com- 
bined in crystalline forms. 

The landscapes most clearly illustrate 
the lyrical, romantic side of Heckel’s 
nature. He is generally felt to be. the 
most contemplative, if not the most im- 
portant BrUcke artist. 

In his later years he painted many 
landscapes in Hcmmenhofen on Lake 
' Constance. They nq longer testify to the 
ecstasy of his early period. 

There are no more violent changes of 
nature, just light tones und tho magic of 
light. Was his power as an artist In de- 
cline or was it the serene, detached wis- 
dom of old age? 

In tho Third Reich over 700 of his 
paintings were banned from Gorman 
museums. After the war he was ap- 
pointed to a chair at the Karlsruhe col- 
lege of art and made a member of the 
Order of Merit. 

These and other honours were bes- 
towed on him to make partial amends. 
He died on 27 January 1970 aged 86. 

Rudolf Lange 

(Hannoverscho Allgcmclnc, 30 July 1983) 
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Erich Heckel's ‘White Horses', 1921, 


(Photos: catalogue) 


Small sculpture: something a 
little more intimate 
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. a smell exsmple: Rlcherd Hefts 'Qsvid and Goliath 111’ 


F ellbach, near Stuttgart, is holding its 
second triennale of small sculpture. 
It is an experiment that has proved 
popular with artists and the public 
alike, 

So Fellbach can fairly claim to have 
filled a gap In the market and a gap in 
terms of information. 

Artists have to earn a living and 
sculptors arguably have the hardest 
time of all. Architects nowadays pro- 
vide them with little to do, while monu- 
ments arc not in much demand. - 
' .No-one .these, days, apurj;, that is, 
from committed art-lovers and collec- 
tors, has small works of sculpture 
around the home. 

Yet in many ways small sculpture 
could help to make friends again for tho 
larger variety. Its role is similar to that 
of graphics in relation to painting. 

It doesn't keep the onlooker at a dis- 
tance in the way that large sculpture 
docs; it attracts him and cries out for 
personal attention. 

It needs to be handled and, let's face 
it, loved unaffectedly and without con- 
straint. 

Small sculpture is subject to preju- 
dice about which something must bo 
done. It dates back to an era In which 
small sculpture was 
taken to mean large 
sculpture in minia- 
ture and suspected 
of being kitsch. 
This is where the 
Fellbpch triennale 
\ has a part to play in 
dispelling- preju- 
dice. In principle, 
size is of no import 
in art. An Ottonian 
miniature can be as 
significant as a 
mural. : A Tantigra 
figurine can be as 
monumental as a 
statue. “A sculptu- 
re," says! Henry 
jMoore, “can.bc 
many (imps jife size 
yet be felt to be on 
1 the small side. "A 
small sculpture 
with a big idea be- 
l&hj hind it can convey 
a focling of-: being 
;<j\ gigantic arid monu- 
;»j mental." To what 
I and Goliath ill' extent does the 



work on exhibit in Fellbach bear out 
this idea? There are over 300 exhibits, 
not all of which can be classified as 
sculpture, so there are bound to be dif- 
ferences in quality. 

Only work dons over the past threo 
years is on show. . Foreign sculptors 
have been invited to take part this time: 
Dutch and Polish. 

This is to be a regular feature of the 
triennale in future, with work being ex- 
hibited from two foreign countries, one 
in Western, ono in Eastern Europe/ > _ ■ 

There are 74 exhibits by 16 Polish 
artists on show, and 50 works by 14 
Dutch artists. So the 204 exhibits by 98 
German artists are generously display- 
ed. 

In styles and topics there arc few- dif- 
ferences between German and foreign 
exhibits. Small sculpture is Internatio- 
nal in appearance and technique. 

It uses and combines a wide range of 
materials, and that distinguishes it from 
traditional small sculpture. 

Bronze and cement^ asbestos, rubber, 
glass, wood, brass, marble, ‘ Iron and 
steel, ceramics, leather and all matiricr 
of synthetic materials arc combined to 
produce the most varied designs and 
structures. • 11 

Susanrie Frick, for instance, puis a 
terracotta figurine of a naturalistic- 
looking woman inside a small glass box 
and calls the result Bus Stop. • 1 

Edward Lazikowskl puts together 
imaginative structures made of wood, 
canvas and pieces of string. 

Ull Lamp makes clothes out of wood, 
while the electronic wire constructions 
of Peter Vogel start to play music when 
you get anywhere near them. ' 5 

It may generally be said that work re* 
presenting figures and objects bear wit* 
ness to more "inner moriumentaiiiy’* 
than abstract objects; 

The work of Richard Hcsa, Lothai- 
Fischer, Rudolf Daudert, Adam Myjafc; 
Barbara Falender and Jiicek Waltos 
come in tho first category. 

Abstract work, -which performs small 
sculpture's equally ' important omamen* 
tal function, is represented by the exhi- 
bits of Erich Hauser, Uli Pohl, Renate 
Hoflelt, K. H. Franke and Haris Geipel. 

Yet both are frequently ho more thari 
miniaturised repetitions of larger ob- 
jects, and that Es;not necessarily the 
point of small sculpture. 

Eo Plunien 

(Die Well, TO July (983) 
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OPERA 


Bayreuth boos for Briton’s 
version of Wagner’s ‘Ring’ 

T fcwP? 1 ** iree partS . of tIie * r These fi rew orks of emotions reac 
Ni 06 1 unsen earned soma annlfliion (hptr olimnu n:. f i/_ if.ji . . . 
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X Nibelungen earned some applause 
at the Bayreuth Wagner Festival, but 
the Qtitterddmmcrung finale ended 
with massive boos and applause. 

Since the director, Sir Peter Hall, did 
not take the curtain call until after the 
OdtterdSmmerung, he had to bear the 
brunt of the pent-up disenchantment. 

While Wagnerfans paid enthusiastic 
tribute to conductor Sir Georg Solti's 
debut In Bayreuth, Sir Peter and desi- 
gner William Dudley became the butts 
of the audience's outrage. 

The quality differences of the staging 
as a whole matched the public's reac- 
tion. 

The direction was so much worse 
than the music impossible to speak of a 
cohesive unit. 

This quality gap is surprising because 
Sir Peter and Sir Georg have always re- 
garded themselves as a team. They had 
agreed to abide by the conductor's in- 
tentions and there had apparently never 
been any problems on that score. 

In a press conference after Siegfried, 
the conductor told newsmen that “Sir 
Peter id not my puppet.” 

Even so, the chasm between the two 
components, music and staging, is 
wider than ever before in the 32-year 
history of the "new” Bayreuth. 

The asset side of the lopsided balance 
sheet; Sir Georg Solti did not only bring 
format to Bayreuth — as dem- 
onstrated in GdtterdSmmerung — but 
he is also a conductor with a Wagner 
obsession. 

In his decades of conducting Wagner 
he has familiarised himself with every 
detail and, what's more, he loves the ro- 
mantic beauty and dramatic impact of 
this music. 

In OGtterdSmmemngM was again the 
roaring passions in the deathly maze of 
guilt and destiny that Solti Instilled with 
I re in a mythological marathon: the un- 
derhanded intrigues of the power-hun- 
giy Nibelung son Hagen; the betrayed 
Wood Brotherhood of Gunther and 
Siegfried; the betrayal of love and 
taith; the sinister murder in the Oden- 
wald; the shameful end of Gutter ma- 
gnificence and pride; the whispering 
murmur of runes. 

,„f, olti is * thoroughbred musician, is 
both sensitive and vehement in setting 
off such theatrical fireworks of emo- 
tions. ' 


These fireworks of emotions reach 
their climax in Die Walkiire, making a 
superlative in GotterdSmmerung impos- 
sible. 

This shows the shortcomings of 
Solti's interpretation: those who plunge 
into the depths of sensuality must ex- 
haust themselves sooner than those who 
think in terms of the intellectual con- 
text. 

Sir Georg Solti conducted four mag- 
nificent operas, loosely linked by a co- 
lourful music mosaic. 

The intellectual structure of the tetra- 
logy, its architecture, world theatre per- 
spective and even its demonical mytho- 
logy barely revealed themselves in his 
interpretation. 

It was thus not only the staging that 
fell short of doing justice to the tragic 
aspects of The Ring. 

And even the orchestra conducted by 
Sir Georg only skirted the essence with 
its brilliant music. 

As a comparison: The intimate de- 
spair at Siegfried's funeral procession 
m Pierre Boulez's version and the near- 
ness to death of this music when con- 
ducted by Karl Bfthm. And under 
Knappertsbusch the audience could 
feel and distil a universal tragedy from 
this death march. 

Under Solti, the victoriously pathetic 
wake sounded like something dating 
back to a time Bayreuth would rather 
forget. 




Studies reveal that unemployment can 
lead to an early grave 


In the eye of the atorm: From left Sir Peter Hall, Sir Georg Solti! WlU 
„. S ?“ 8n . d ™ I f dm i t lh “‘ *** I" GGttcrdlmmenimZ’fon 


far from complete; they say that they 
will work on it in the years to come. 

Actually, Hall should begin right 
away because what he presented in 
Bayreuth were no more than hints. 

Only some of the pictures seen in the 
four Ring evenings had firm contours; 
everything else was obscured by the 
wafting clouds Hall made such ample 
use of in every scene. 

In QOtterdimmerung he out tiie se- 
cond act into something akin to a Wes- 
tern set with wooden stairs, and the 
three naked Rhine maidens were some- 
thing akin to extras in Qhiube und 
Schdnheit. 

Was this supposed to-be a definition 
of romanticism? The vision of a roman- 
tic opera the team had in mind was 
most easily realised in those parts 
where Solti's musical opulence was cur- 
ried by powerful voices. 



■OfittordiiiniMiung', from Sir Piter Hall', 'Ring dir Nlbilungm'. 

■ ' . FeiupleJo Bayreuth) 


In Gdtterddmmerung, the Du 
Haugland sang mightily in ty 
Hagen. (It was his debut in flijt 
Hiidegard Behrens, who 
three Brtinhlides for the first 
came progressively moredrami 
Manfred Jung (Siegfried)*! 
suited to the unheroic Intetpm 
Chfirenu. He is certainly not ft 
liant hero envisaged by Sold, 
The Bayreuth debut of Br$ 
bender (Waltrnudc) was not ok 
ccptional, and Bent Norap(G: 
only just held his own. 

The singers will still have id 
improve their interpretation i 
roles if Hall's directions becoc 
precise. 

In the first year it was primal 
nology that occupied him. Hii 
to realise trusting naivete (hn 
phislicated technology calls fa 
Imagination. 

Since the technical cquiporil 
Ring was tlio costliest tw 
(DM500.UOO), it will have to I 
even more effective and be id 
imaginatively. 

Romanticism was also cofff? 
aesthetically more appealing* 
(Ponncllc). 

Sir Peter Hall will have to# 
severing the umbilical cord thaiu 
to Solti if he is to implement H 
Wagner ideas. 

And festival manager Wolfgto 
ner will have to put up with & 
tlon whether the private theatre# 
a musician should be permit 1 
minatc Bayreuth in future. 

The staging shortcomings * 
high a price to pay in meetitl* 
condition. He said; "I wanted Hi 
beautiful Ring just once in flrt 
FriuSd& 

(KAtmrSudi'AfizdjtfitA* 1 
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studies suggest that unem- 
yment is a health risk. Deaths 
n one or two years of a coun- 
into recession. 

Ish delegate. Dr Farrow, told 
d Congress on Psychosomatlcs 
burg the studies showed that the 
g of unemployment varied. 

|e who worked solely to earn 
wen affected far less than peo- 
identlfied with their jobs, 
iver, even those who worked 
y for money did regard their 
more than an economic necessi- 
loyment broke up the day, pro- 
the opportunity of making perso- 
entacts and helped social status. 

# consequences to health when all 
ns removed could be Berious. 
congress was told about psycho- 
l disorders connected with unem- 
MOt: Increased tobacco and alco- 
isumption, depression with sulci- 
dendes, and psychosomatic prob- 
ioch as insomnia, headaches, skin 
lions and asthma. Wives and chil- 
alio became more prone to health 
lens. 

lese once were relatively random 
ations. Now they had been con- 
i by long-term empirical studies, 
fy British speaker drew attention to 
onary study involving more than 
men aged between 40 and 60. 
regarding those who were out of 
because of ill health in the first 
it turned out that there were eon- 
le health differences between the 
edand the jobless. 

Jobless had a much higher inci- 
te of chronic bronchitis, other lung 
riffs and heart ailments. 


m Federal Republic of Germany 
p the fifth highest alcohol con- 
M In the world. Between two 
pte per cent of the population are 
plica, ‘ 

E!* estimated that between five and 
|tr cent of the working population 
glcoholics. 

S e Berlin company. Sobering, which 
gfedures drugs, ha been experi- 
fwg with a plan to cut alcoholism 
M workplace. 

tclaima success. The number of dis- 
hh due to alcoholism has declined 

I » project began in 1975. em» 
tdmitted they had an alcohol 
Since then, 124 have managed 
tif the bottle, which is said to 
er ratio than achieved in other 
to dealing with alcohol. •' 
native figures are cot given but 
worker at the company says 
ft been 64 dismissals for alco- 
uring the trial period, only one 
past six months, 

inel manager DIetz-Comelius 
says workers used to cover up 
gholics out of a misguided sense 

P* disciplinary measures and sack- 
r etc the rule when it was no longer 
pie to cover up. . 

PJi soon became obvious that this 
to help. Nor did it help.un- 
great number ,of problem 

H?*lpg a suggestion by the works 
‘It !’, a V* a * c °kol workshop'" was set 
L ,? 5n5 ! s{ed of works council mem- 
1 Wo Sobering social workers, the 



Another long-term study involving 
one per cent of the population of Eng- 
land and Wales showed that mortality 
among jobless who were not dismissed 
due to illness was 50 per cent higher 
than among the rest of the population. 
The deaths were attributed to a wide 
range of diseases. 

This suggests that there is some truth 
to the old truism: the nature of the sick- 
ness is less important than who haB it, 
Professor Altken of Edinburgh told the 
congress. 

He stressed that poor social and eco- 
nomic living conditions rank among the 
most important risk factors. Unemploy- 
ment aggravates these conditions still 
further. 

He suggested, however, that econo- 
mic aspects are not the only ones to 
pose a hazard. 

Dr Farrow said the mere fear of los- 
ing a job could impose a major psycho- 
logical strain. This made a rise in coro- 
nary disorders likely among older wor- 
kers. 

But this had not yet been properly re- 
searched, and even completed studies 
on the interplay of unemployment and 
disease were not yet conclusive due to 
methodological difficulties. . 

This was mainly due to the fact that it 
was difficult to pinpoint unemployment 
as the actual cause of a particular disor- 
der. But there was much to indicate that 
joblessness played an important role. 


This transpired not only from day-to- 
day practical experience with the frame 
of mind of those who were genuinely 
looking for work and get turned down 
time and again over many months; it 
also transpired from the stress theory 
whereby this type of frustration posed a 
major health hazard. 

But stress in Itself did not cause sick- 
ness, as Professor Steinbach of Bonn re- 
cently told a German Medical Associa- 
tion congress in Montecatini Terme. He 
suggested that “stress” is a widespread 
fad term with a negative connotation. 
People called everything they didn’t 
like “stress". 

But when Hans Selye introduced 
“stress” as a medical term, he intended 
this tomean any psychological and phy- 
sical emergency reaction to a challenge 
that enables man to perform beyond 
normal. What he meant was therefore 
something positive: top performance in 
sport, exams or a challenging but satis- 
fying job. 

This positive response to stress must 
be seen in a different light than the ne- 
gative variety regading the biochemical 
effects on the human organism, medical 
sociologist Professor Siegrist told the 
Hamburg meeting. . 

He cited the close link between dissa- 
tisfaction at work or joblessness and 
cardiovascular disorders. 

In 1977, Hans Schaefer and Maria 
Blohmke pointed to the interplay bet- 
ween dissatisfaction at work and coro- 
nary disorders in their book Henkrank 
durch psychosoziaien Stress (Coronary 
Disease through psycho-Social Stress). 
Professor Siegrist cited unloved work 


Plan to get workers off the 
bottle and back to work 


company doctor, a member of the per- 
sonnel department, a rehabilitation spe- 
cialist of the health insurance and a 
member of the public relations depart- 
ment. 

An information campaign on alcohol- 
ism was launched and the staff were 
told what the company intended to do 
about it. 

Preventive information is one of the 
pillars of the Sohering project. The 
other pillar is to offer help, instead of 
punishment. 

The workshop has, clear-cut views on 
how to deal with the alcohol problem: 
it thinks little of the theory thatalcohol- 
ics must learn to drink in a "controlled 
way” (neither does the German Anti- 
Addiction Centre). 

The workshop thinks that anybody 
who becomes dependent on alcohol will 
be at lifelong risk even after drying put 
Drinking in moderation only prolong? 
the agony, the workshop says. 

The patient must be made to under- 
stand his problem, and that meant rea- 
lising that even the smallest sip could 
lead to a relapse. 

Knowing that alcoholics were likely 
to put up stiff resistance, it was there- 
fore necessary to exert “constructive 
pressume." 

In practical terms, this meant talking 
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and offering help. If this was not 
enough, disciplinary measures to force 
the alcoholic to make use of the help 
were used. 

The unusual thing about the Schering 
model is tht 18 staff members have 
taken a 100-hoiir course training them 1 
to become voluntary social workers. 
Some of them are former alcoholics. 

The mangement-works council deal 
provides for initial confidential talks 
between the alcoholic and his immedi- 
ate superior. 

The employee In allowed to Invite a 
person he or she trusts. Such as a social 
worker, for instance. 

. At this stage the alcoholic is offered 
professional help, such as in a drying- 
out clinic, and promised that his job 
will be waiting for him afterwards. 

He is also told dismissal might result 
from a refusal to take treatment 

Subsequent talks are usually also at- 
tended by the company doctor, a social 
worker and representatives of the works 
council and the personnel department. 


or work below one's own ability os 
prime exemples of negative stress. 

In such situations, the human body's 
biochemical reactions were different 
from those in situations of "normal” 
stress. 

A person who thought that he could 
cope with a threat or a challenge react- 
ed with more alertness, a heightened 
fighting spirit and sometimes anger and 
aggressiveness. 

This had to do with an activation of 
the involuntary nervous system and, as 
a result, increased output of the horm- 
one catecholamln. 

On the other hand, people who found 
themselves defenceless in the face of a 
threat — especially the threat to social 
status — were marked by an increased 
production of not only catecholamln 
but cortisol as well. 

This created a hormonal imbalance in 
the body which, if it kept recurring, 
could adversely affect the cardiovascu- 
lar system. Blood pressure rose, the 
pulBe rate quickened, the fat metabo- 
lism speeded up and the blood became 
more viscous. 

Animal experiments had shown a 
number of additional changes that con- 
tributed to arteriosclerosis and so in- 
creased the risk of a heart attack. 

These “bio-psycho-social mecha- 
nisms” are only just beginning to be re- 
searched, Professor Siegrist told the 
meeting. 

He called for long-term studies that 
would show how emotional reactions 
(as In the case of frustrated efforts to 
find work and social decline) upset the 
hormonal balance and eventually led to 
organic illness. 

A study he and his team made, in- 
volving people who had suffered heart 
attacks, showed that more than 20 per 
cent of them were exposed to such ne- 
gative stress situations — more than 
twice as many as in a control group of 

healthy people. Rosemarie Stein 

(Frankfurter Ailgemelne Zcitung 
far Deutschland, 29 July 1983) 


If there is no sign of improvement, 
tougher action is taken. 

For Instance, a doctor's certificate 
might be demanded for every day's ab- 
sence due to "illness” (a certificate Is 
usually needed only for absences of 
more than three days). 

Advantages such as flexible working 
hours and splitting up holidays might 
be withdrawn. 

The workshop does not think that a 
general alcohol ban can be enforced, it 
doubts in any case that It would do 
more good than an information cam- 
paign, But it don provide for indivi- 
dual bans on drinking in problem cases. 

The company can also make the alco- 
holic agree to join a self-help group or 
undergo, therapy within or outside the 
company (on fiill pay and with a job 
guarantee provided he can prove atten- 
dance). If none of this helps, the com- 
pany can cut his or her pay. 

The works council, whose function It 
is to act as the staff advocate, has to do 
a fair bit or rethinking before agreeing 
that even a dismissal with a re-employ- 
ment clause could help' the alcoholic. 

Journalists were told at a press, confe- 
rence it would be illusory to hope that 
such measures might stop drinking at 
work. - 

But the positive experience wjth the 
Schering model (other German .compa- 
nies are want to adopt It) has convinced 
the initiators that they are on the right 
track. 

Justin Weslhoff 
(DerTi^wiplegel, 22 July 1983) 
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Huge dig mounted for stilt 
house settlements 
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G ermany's biggest and costliest 
archaeological project has been 
launched along the shores of the Feder- 
see near Bad Buchau in Upper Swabia. 

The project has the cumbersome 
name "Settlement-Archaeological Re- 
search on the Edge of the Alps.” But it 
Is far more interesting than it sounds. 
The idea is to unearth up to 6,000-year- 
old stilt house settlements. 

Backed by the Scientific Research 
Association (DFG) in Bad Godesberg 
at the rate of DMlm a year for a period 
df five to ten years, the project promises 
to be worth the money and effort. 

The Initial plan is for digging to go 
on In four places until 1988: a Middle 
Bronze Age settlement (around 1500 
BC), the only known settlement of its 
kind north of the Alps; a similar settle- 
ment (1100-800 BC) near Bad Buchau; 
one of the oldest neolithic villages 
(around 4000 BC) in Homstaad near 
Uke Constance; and a settlement dat- 
ing back to 2500 BC near Prestehacker 
in Bavaria. 

Baden-WUrttcmbeig’s chief archaeo- 
logist, Dr Dieter Planck, is to act as 
coordinator. 

TheBade^WflrttembeifrStato Monu- 
fnents- Authority ’ has' ’ prQttdttTVtils- 
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used school building In Hemmenhofen 
along Uke Constance as the archaeolo- 
gical headquarters for the project. 

The state of Baden-Wflrttemberg has 
also supplied the archaeological head 
of the team in the field. Dr Helmut 
Schlichtherle, plus some of the specia- 
lised equipment. Everything else is to 
be financed by the DFG. 

The high cost is accounted for by the 
fact that, apart from many unskilled 
diggers, the project will be staffed by 
three archaeologists and two techni- 
cians. 

A parallel project managed by Frei- 
burg University is to be permanently 
staffed by two biologists, a zoologist 
and two technicians. ' 

This project, which is also financed 
by the DFG, is meant to support the 
archaeological work and will concern 
itself with wide-ranging research into 
the natural environment of the time. 
The^ project is headed by Professor 
Christian Strahm of the university's pre- 
history department. • 

The work of this group will provide 
important insights into a field that has 
increasingly attracted the attention of 
politicians: research into ecology and 
environmental change. . ■ i 

■ The researchers will concentrate on 
the interplay of economy and ecology 
~ a n J od °m problem' that arose in the 
'Neolithic. and -Bronze Ages when , man 
established permanent crop-growing 
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State government clips the wings 
of police stool pigeons 
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j police officer used to have his 
n informers to ply him with tips ' 
D for small favours, 
the individual officer knew who 
ere, There were no rules. Du- 
pethods were often used for the 
fighting crime. 

police would be most unlikely to ' 
mch headway in many cases un- 
jy were given the tip-off, espe- 
p connection with narcotics of- • 

Hesse has decided to issue bind- 
ulations to end dubious practi- 
{fleers are under orders to abide 
trict new code In dealing with in- 
n, 

new regulations are the first of 
ind In Germany, and other ULn- 
Sbe keeping an eye on their pro- 
6 see whether to adopt them too. 
be Justice Minister Herbert Gfln- 
us to submit a report on how they 
Med in a few months' time as 
tfs countrywide discussion on the 

I pollce informers have presented 
ftdent legal problems for the po- 
ll over Germany. They have at- 
sea controversial, 
omen work under cover, have 
pth the underworld and divulge in- 
pttion that may later form the basis 
Hul proceedings. 

M trafficking, a sector in which an 
spiffs of conspiracy is common- 
|is an area of crime in which the 
lover informer is in his element, 
would seem to be tailor-made for 
p narcotics and, as Frankftirt 
feproiecutor Harald Kfimer says: 
tea can be no gainsaying that 
I in informer is the only way to 
tos to the activities and envi- 
N of a criminal organisation, 
fpoup of Ghanaian or Turkish 
dealers are only going to discuss 
[Pjana freely with fellow-country- 
N we suitable as accomplices. 
g«y must have previous offences 
lable previous activities to their 
F or currently be engaged in actl- 
create confidence." 

E makes it fairly dear who the 
have to deal with when they de- 
nse undercover agents and rec- 
fonnere. 

police must. In a word, use small 
bait to catch the big boys. The fa- 
( hcy can provide in return are 
uo quashing of proceedings 
t the informer for minor offences 
uunaces that all tips provided 
i handled as Strictly confidential. 
£>to Informers and the police 
[to an atmosphere that can be lees 
jjwiy legal. 

Jw toe police nor the law knew 
jwo they , stood, what was legal 
wasn't The police naturally 
thpt informers are not pro- 
^wherever possible, 
culceri have shown amazing Inge- 
W devising ways of ensuring that 
^ wore left alone,. . 



mer’s activities on his own behalf could 
have been undertaken at their behest. 

The police and the public prosecu- 
tor's office are clearly on opposite sides 
of the fence on this issue, and matters 
came to a head in Frankfurt where, as 
chief commissioner Dr Karlheinz Gem- 
mer admits, the police had developed 
the use of informers to a fine art. 

The Frankfurt public prosecutor's of- 
fice began proceedings against police 
officers for overstepping the legal mark 
in their ubc of Informers. 

Frankftirt police spokesman Hans 
Neltzel refers to these officers under a 
cloud as particularly keen and commit- 
ted members of the force. 

They had been extremely successful 
in dealing with the drug trade and 
badly needed clear regulations on what 
they were allowed to do with informers. 


They used to walk a tight-rope wi- 
thout the safety net of binding instruc- 
tions. The decision was often left to 
their own discretion and it was often 
too serious a decision for one man to 
answer for. 

A public prosecutor is bound by his 
job to take a restrictive interpretation of 
the law, whereas a police officer's aim 
will be to prevent ftirther offences, so 
they are more or less bound to differ. 

In ftiture informers will only be used 
in Hesse with the approval of the public 
prosecutor's office, which will keep in 
touch with the police throughout the 
operation. 

The advantage from the police's 
point of view is that they will no longer 
be left solely responsible, At every stage 
of the proceedings they will have legal 
backing. ' 

Assurances given to informers will in 
future need to be approved by the 
public prosecutor too. ' " 

The Supreme Court feels that an in- 
former who shops serious offenders but 


dies not give evidence because ho has 
been assured he need not do so Is not 
much use. 

The police used to put the officer in 
charge of the case in the dock in the In- 
former's stead. This is no longer enough 
to make a case stick In court. 

Second-hand information will not be 
enough to get a prosecution against 
high-grade narcotics dealers defended 
by star barristers. 

In Frankfurt 20 drug cases have been 
brought to a successful conclusion .since 
1976 by a police subterfuge that seemed 
to have overcome this difficulty. 

Evidence was given by Informers but 
they were out of sight in a closed box 
and taken to and from the court along 
underground tunnels. 

Scrambler microphones were used to 
ensure that their voices could not be 
identified in the dock either. 

Will the new regulations mean the 
police are virtually out of the running in 
dealing with drug offences? Frankftirt 
narcotics squad , officers ore emphatic 
they will not. 

"The number of offenders brought to 
book has declined,” says Jochen 
Schroeis of the Hesse Justice Ministry, 
‘‘but not because informers are no- lon- 
ger prepared to offer their services. It is 
because new methods of marketing 
drugs have been introduced. 

H. H. Kanntnbcrg 
, (We Welt, 2? July IMS) 


ID card raises fears 
about Big Brother 
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A computerised identity card to . be 
introduced next year has raised 
fears about misuse of information. 

Bonn Interior Minister Friedrich 
Zimmermann is taking steps to assure 1 
people that there are no sinister possibi- 
lities involved in the card. 

He wants to avoid a repetition of the I 
huge outcry over the German census. 1 
The census had already been prepared 
at a cost of DM58m when it was stayed 
by order of the Constitutional Court in 
Karlsruhe earlier this year. 

Suits filed at the court argued that 
computerised census data could too ea- 
sily to supplied to unauthorised per-, 
sons. Big Brother fears about comput- 
erised data have also been voiced about 
the new ID oard. 

So Herr Zimmermann aims to dispel 
them by showing people well before 
November next year, when the card is 
due to be launched, that the row of 
computer numbers on the plastic cud is 
neither bo mysterious nor so ominous. 

The figures, he argues, are in reality 
quite harmless and more likely to be to 
the user's advantage than to his or her 
disadvantage. .. 

Yet data protection officials in Bonn 
still feel that the ID card is not as harm- 
less as Herr Zimmermann says. 

• The two major advantages of the 
eard, according to an Interior Ministry' 
brochure, are that it cannot be forged 
and that computer checks will speed up 
border formalities. 

Two lines of computerised letters and 
figures at the bottom pf the card can be! 
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“TO» were left alone, . read by a computer: The first line reads 

£ to supply information re- IDD; followed by the holder's name, ■ . 
d tytho public prosecutor- They . : IDD, toe Ministry explains, merely ; 
•doubts whether the suspect can stand* f° r Wentifipation Document 

Sgfltai pf the offence he Uao- Deutschlantotoe ass^ 

?• They decline to supply Infer* if the cards are Introduced all over Eu- 

toe behaviour of an infor- rope toe boldert nationality will need 

Wrehe can be found, to be computerised too. ■: _• ^ 

? even claim that an infer- The second line Ponslita entirely of 


numbers, . the first 
10 of which are 
identical with the 
serial number in the 
top right-hand cor- 
ner of the card. The 
first nine figures are 
the serial number, 
the tenth Is a cross- 
reference number 
to check that the Is anyone i 

first nine are cor- 
rect and genuine. Then comes the letter 
D for Germany, followed by six figures 
that will be recognised as the holder's 
date of birth. It too iq followed by a fur- 
ther number that must tally to verify the 
date of birth. 

The next set of figures merely indi- 
cate how long the card Is valid. They 
are likewise followed by ,a cross-refe- 
rence number, • , , ’ 

All' there number, go a long way to- 
ward ensuring that counterfeit .cards 
can readily be recognised as forgeries. 

A point on which data protection of- 
ficials are most concerned is that serial 
numbers must not be used to set up or 
gain access to computerised Informa- 
tion about toe bolder. 

. The only authority entitled to store 
all serial numbers will be the Federal 
Stationery Office, and then only to 
show who has been Issued with an ID 
card. 

In toe debate that preceded the draft- 
ing of the ID Card BUI the data protect 
tion officials succeeded In gahting an 
assurance that serial numbers would 
not contain coded information about 
the holder or even as much as P hint 
that such information was available. 

1 The new ID card may have practical 
advantages both for the holder and for 
the authorities but from top viewpoint 
of data protection they are potentially 
dangerous. 

!. The main danger arises torn toe fact 
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Is anyone checking up on Frau Muetermann? 

(Photo t dpi) 

i the letter that it wUI be possibly to mechanlcaUy 
six figures read the new cards, says Joachim Hertel 
e holder's of the Federal Data Protection Depart* 
i by a fur- mentinBonn. 
verify the That will make it possible to Check 
many more ID cards at the border. Will 
srely indi- It then be possible to store and retrieve 
slid. They data to check when and where people 
cross-refe- go abroad? 

.The ID Card Bill does not supply an 
g way to- . answer, says Herr Hertel. It will depend 
felt cards on how the police use their powers. 
Hgerles. Technically the storage of such exten- 
tectionof- sive data presents no problems, he 
that serial ; adds. It can be done. Whether it ougty 
i set up or 'to be done is another matter. 

I informa- ; Data protection offldals are adamatit 
that data ought not to be stored when 
d to store the people .whose identity ,U C he cked 
le Federal are not on the police wanted lists, 

i only to A special problem in this context Is 
rlto an ID . posed by the CID'a observation techni- 
. ques* Plain-clothed police officers are 
I the draft- known to cheek anyone who comes into 
ita protec- ; contact with a suspect Or happens to be 
taiiting an at a location that is under Observation, 
bis would The new ID card will enable them to 
ion about probe deep into toe life of completely 
as e bint innocent people who just happen to bo 
tilable, . : around when ' the police are checking 

e practical someone or somewhere, 
er and for ; .Herr Hertel readily admits that the 
viewpoint , Implications are still under, discussion, 
potentially Changes may yet be made, he says. 

. ‘ 7titt . 
m the fact . tipceiiiwittf AmdSsr.ae Jeb 1981) 


